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Reorganizition: of the Educational Ladder 
In the Footsteps of Saint Paul 
Our Lady in Our Land Today 
Religion and Education. in the University 
Correlation of Religion with Eighth Grade 
The Acts of the Apostles 
Science Rooms 
Your Problem and Mine 
Refuting Certain Fallacies 
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ACE METHODS AND TECHNIQUES © © THEOLOGICAL STUDIES ¢ PSYCHOLOGICAL 
) SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION @ PARISH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
ELIGIOUS TOPICS OF GENERAL INTEREST © SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
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A Stylus for Every Need 
For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. 
Attractive colors for easy 
identification. 













But what about 
ane the Teacher’s Shortage? 
\F nee Because the schools are short of teachers, the teachers 


are short of time. That’s why it’s important to see that 










Many Styles 

of Letters and Numbers teachers are as free as possible for actual teaching. 
ere Saree eee To do this, many schools are cutting their teachers’ cler- 
plastic. Greater thickness for ¢ : 

strength, easy handling. ical load by using A. B. Dick mimeographs. These long- 







lasting machines provide fast, economical duplication of 






anything written, typed, or drawn. And they’ll continue 





to give those sharp, sight-saving copies for many years. 






To help meet your teacher shortage, be sure to see the 





complete new line of A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use 






with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 






Look in the phone book for your nearest A. B. Dick dis- 





Attractive Shades and S E . 
Patterns tributor, or send in the coupon below for full details. 






Screen plates in new large 



















size to dress up your mimeo- Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating a 
graph work with shadings in Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy op- 4 
many patterns. Sturdy plas- eration, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. or 
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tic, restful amber color. 
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A.B.DICK 


... the first name in mimeographing 
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thik New Accessories Make Professional Looking Copies 


Please send me more information on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. CE 449 
wht 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Drafting Table Precision 


The Mimeoscope (R) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
you to fast, easy tracing, 
drawing, lettering. Shown 
here is the mode! 5 on Tilto- 
scope model 35 base. 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24°inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 

For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 


BIN betecnctesp escent Pa case ccsaatse e vaccin reine teiomentoeteacl nes tacdsen saat $3.25 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong colton material. Sanforized, 
NTN sees cnshnnshat tah papiasbataslesest sash vecencvadt esas oECCN $4.25 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24.._Each....$5.75 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made extra 
ees Mapes. ee Ce I We NR, NN cnet ccineneencvenececccceoeasd $4.25 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
to 24 inches. Each 


No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 


extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Eccchh.......n..u.n.n....ceececcccsescecessssseseees $6.50 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each.......202......-.--..- $8.50 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buttonless Belt-On — B 12 Zipper Front 


YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 


1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red. white, 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 


2. Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 


3. Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefully and 
naturally. 


4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
tipping when genuflecting and walking. 


5. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’s cassocks, sewn with strong thread; 
gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 


6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
from contact with shoes. 


7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; adds greatly to 
distinctive appearance. 


8. Eyelet-type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 
“stay put.” 


9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 


10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S label, which carries 
with it a positive money back guarantee. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool 











Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only 
at Surplice Cassock Measurement No. Bi0, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. Bi2, Ea. Each 
s 18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 
j 18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
24 in. 15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 
a a ne a 
No. Bll Buttonless Ts. le Back View of No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 Sutin Wiest timex 
end eve coller and 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 Back. The patented 
a ee _ —_ For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation wery Red semevense 
ning or removing. Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering or pull off. 
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1949 DOWAY EDITION 


HOLY BIBLE 


Imprimatur of His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 





No. K632 
No. K632— Black linen cloth, square 
corners, red edges, title stamped on 


backbone in gold, blanked title and 
Cross on front cover. 


(This binding does not contain the 30 
illustrations by Doré.) 


. $3.25 
3.60 


Price, Religious 
Price. Retail 
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No. K653-D 


No. K653-D—Black genuine leather. Le- 
vant grain, flexible Divinity Circuit, 
round corners, red under gold edges, 
title on backbone and front cover 
stamped in gold, illustrated, deluxe 
paper, silk bookmark, boxed. 


Price. Religious 
Price, Retail 


$8.90 
9.90 
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THE HO 


Containing 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE TEXT OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


1460 Pages 


Size: 5% x8 inches 












CHAPTER 9. 
A Paralytic at Capharnaum 

ND getting into a boat, he 
crossed over and came to his own 
town. 2. And behold, they brought to 
him a paralytic lying on a pallet. And 
Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the 
paralytic, “Take courage, son; thy 


(Illustrating actual size of type) 
NO OTHER EDITION HAS THESE FEATURES 


% The Old Testament is the popular Douay version. 


* The New Testament is the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine text. 


%* A new, approved English translation of the Book of 
Psalms. 


% Newly edited introductory paragraphs for each Book 
of the Bible. 


% New appropriate paragraph headings for easier 
understanding. 


Name of Book and chapter on each page for easy 
reference. 


Newly edited annotations by Bishop Challoner. 


Large easy-to-read type specially designed for this 
edition. 


Simplified cross references alphabetically arranged. 
A new complete informative supplement. 
Modern paragraph format for easier reading. 


+e ++ + » 


Attractive Family Record Pages printed on durable 
paper. 


% New Biblical maps printed in full color. 


% Thirty full page illustrations by Doré printed in 
two colors. 


* Two excellent and practical reading guides. 


*% Historical dates in accordance with Catholic Biblical 
scholarship. 


% Many beautiful, artistic and durable bindings. 
% Page numbers in annotations for quick reference. 


For “Thumb Index” in any binding, add $2 to price. 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET. e 





No. K623 
No. K623—Black genuine leather. Seal 


grain, round corners, title on front 
cover and backbone stamped in gold, 
design in title on cover stamped in 
red, red under gold edges, illustrated, 
silk bookmark, boxed. 


Price, Religious 


. $7.85 
. 8.70 


Price. Retail 





No. K707-B 
No. K707-B—DeLuxe Gift Edition. black 
genuine leather. Morocco grain, two 
tone design stamped in gold on cover 
gold edges, moire lining, silk 
marks, illustrated, deluxe paper, m 
beautiful transparent Lucite case and 
gift box. 


Price. Religious .............-- $45.00 
Price, Retail 


Also in White or Red Leather, same 
prices as above. 


HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


CHICAGO 6 e 


FRANKLIN 87: 





MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 


Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 


copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 


NN 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


$16.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 
For children in the second and third 
grades. Especialty prepared to make the 
teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren clear, precise and simple. 
Price, per 100...... 
Price, per 1000 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
5%2x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills"; because of: l—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most ‘sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 
Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x3’%2—32 Pages—Paper Cover 

Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 
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Hansen's No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 

A year's supply (50 candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year’s supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 


Hansen's Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year’s supply (50 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 

Price, a year’s supply (50 candles) 


Naira 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Mass Candles can 
be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 
Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 
is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 
percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 
enough for Mass.” 

But this left open the question of a standard for 
candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory 
and burning tests, formulas were established so 
that uniform results can be guaranteed by The 
House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 
less of beeswax content. HANSEN’S STAMPED 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform 
quality and all full weight and full quality. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 
these candles are sold by the pound—not sets— 
giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 
money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case 
in all standard sizes. 
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SHORTWEIGHT’ CANDLE: 





EIGH 


, 


\Less than| 1 case 


2 cases 
1 case | 54 lbs. 


or over 


54 lbs. to a case 


51% | 
eed I Full 
60% s~ /0 Weight Candles | 


1Nfc7 Stamped Full 
100% os~ 4° Weight Candles | 
Composition Wax | 


1. 1.80 1.40 1.40) 1.35 
Color Molded Candles 


66.56 56 .51 
Stearic Acid, Snow White, | 
Extra Hard Candles 12 -62 -57 
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SETS 


“L38 1.28) 1.20 “1.20 





HANSEN'S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 6 gross to the carton 


6 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


8 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


10 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


18 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 3 gross to the carton 
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ALLEN 
Satin Damask 
Altar Drapery 


PATTERN 
NO. 386 


The Three-fold Office of Christ'’ 


4 leue IS one of many Liturgical Fabrics which Allen has ORIGI- 

NATED for the Church. The three crowns refer to the three-fold 
office (Priest, King and Prophet) of Him who is indicated by the 
Christogram “XP” and the vine and grapes (because of His reference 
to Himself as “I am the true vine”). He is the King of Priests, the 


King of Kings, the King of Prophets (that is, teachers or Masters) 
hence the crowns! 


Allen’s American-made textiles for Altar Draperies and Sacred 
Vestments have no comparable counterparts in the realm of Liturgical 
Fabrics. You'll conserve much valuable time—and you'll fulfill your 


highest expectations—by inspecting these exquisite Allen Fabrics at 
your CHURCH GOODS DEALERS. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 


CHARLES M. MUENCH, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Ave. New York 1, N. Y. 


AA 
Buy VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
. a ALTAR DRAPERIES EMBLEMS 
American 


Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 


Contributors to 
This Issue 


Rev. William J. Millor, S.J., A.M., Ph.D, 

Dr. Millor, president of the University 
of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., was graduated 
by the University in 1922 (A.B.), after 
which he transferred to St. Louis Uni- 
versity for studies in Greek (A.M., 1929). 
After teaching the classics at St. Xavier 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, he made his 
studies in theology at St. Mary’s College, 
Kansas (S.T.L., 1935). From the Uni- 
versity of London, England, he received 
his doctorate in the classics in 1939. On 
his return to this country, he was named 
assistant professor of classical languages 
at Loyola University; and in 1944 he be- 
came president of the University of De- 
troit. A member of both the National 
Catholic Educational Association and As- 
sociation of American Colleges, being a 
member of the executive committee, col- 
lege and university department of the 
former. He has contributed articles to 
various periodicals, and is preparing for 
publication, a book on the Letters of John 
of Salisbury. 


Sister Mary Edward, O.S.F., M.A. 


Sister Mary Edward is well known to 
our readers for her previous contributions. 
She draws on her experience as parochial 
school teacher and principal for the dis- 
cussion in her present article of “Your 
Problem and Mine.” 


George F. Donovan, M.A., Ph.D. 


Doctor Donovan, president of Webster 
College, Webster Groves, Mo., contributes 
the second in a series of articles begun in 
the March issue. 


Sister M. St. Gertrude, I.H.M., M.A. 


Sister M. St. Gertrude was educated at 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa., and 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. She 
received her M.A. in sacred science from 
St. Bonaventure College, Bonaventure, 
N. Y., her thesis being “The Angels as 
Guardians.” She has taught in both ele- 
mentary and high schools. Her present 
assignment is teaching seniors apologetics 
at Little Flower Catholic High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. She is a 
member of the community of Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. 


Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, M.A., Ph.D. 


Father Keaveny is active as superinten- 
dent of schools of the Diocese of St. Cloud, 
since 1928, and as pastor of the Church of 
St. Mary’s, Little Falls, Minn., where he 
is engaged in constructing a parish school 
and auditorium. Educated at St. Lawrence 
College, Mt. Calvary, Wis., and St. Paul 

(Continued on page 459) 
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“the Liberty Shrine 


With this as its slogan and Relationships of Government, Religion, and 
Education as its theme, the National Catholic Educational Association will 
convene in Philadelphia on April 19-22. 




























We invite you to visit the MESSENGER exhibit at the convention. Our 

representatives will be happy to show what the MESSENGERS are 

doing in the fields of civics, citizenship, government, and 

religion. During the past year, for example, more than 700 new 

Catholic Civics Club charters were issued to schools through- 

out the country, making a total of nearly 2,000 during the 

past three years. Twelve Diocesan Superintendents of Schools 

have officially urged the formation of these Clubs, which are 

sponsored by the Commission on American Citizenship of 

The Catholic University of America through the pages of the 
YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER. 


Training for Christian citizenship is the constant objective of all the 
Messenger Publications. 


Left, top to bottom: THE YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER (grades 6-9); 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER (grades 3-6); 
Our LITTLE MESSENGER (grades 2-3); and 
TREASURE CHEST, the picture story magazine. 

The Three MESSENGERS are also issued in special Confraternity Editions, for the 

religious instruction of Catholic children who do not attend a Catholic school. 


——————— 
Geo. A. Prtaum, Puptisu 
DAYTON 2, 0H10 


Geo. A. Priaum, PuatisHer, Inc. 
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124 E. THIRD ST. 


INC. 
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PRINTERS 


T WAS EARLY on a frosty spring morning in 
Philadelphia—and the year was 1829. The 
children looking in the printer’s window were 



























excited and interested because on display was the 
first volume of an American Encyclopedia for 
Americans—a new venture of vision in educa- 
tional horizons. 


The America of 1829 was a growing America 
and the new encyclopedia was planned 
to keep pace with it. Today worldwide in 
its scope and brilliantly edited, it is accurate, 
comprehensive and thoroughly American in 
outlook and interpretation of ideas. Science, 
industry, politics, economics, literature, art, 
medicine, banking, finance, government, 
nutrition—every one of the important phases 
of American life are covered with essential 
information. That essential information was 
one of the basic ideas of the editors and 
Carey, Lea, and Carey in 1829—it is still the 
» Treason for the economy of time and effort 
required in the use of the Encyclopedia 
Americana in 1949! 
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inate. ALMERICANA. 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference Work”—a 
beautiful 36-page booklet that describes ENcycLopepia AMERICANA’ 
in detail. No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corpo- 
ration, Educational Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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N.CE.A. Meets in Philadelphia 


By Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


“THE LIBERTY SHRINE IN °49” 








N THE invitation of His Eminence 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association will hold its forty-sixth annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, April 19-22—Tuesday through 
Friday of Easter week, 1949. The association has chosen 
as the general theme of this year’s meeting: “The Rela- 
tionships of Government, Religion, and Education.” All 
sessions of the convention will be held in the spacious 
Convention Hall of Philadelphia. Convention Hall offers 
ample space for the display of textbooks and other educa- 
tional material. A large number of exhibitors have en- 
gaged booths; the program makes it easy for delegates 
to find the location of a given exhibit. Time is allotted 
for visiting the exhibits, and even a cursory inspection 
of them makes a teacher or an administrator better 
acquainted with the wealth of new materials now offered 
the educational world. The scheduled general meetings 
and the general and special meetings of all departments 
and sections of the N.C.E.A. occupy allotted rooms 
adequate to accommodate the respective groups. 

Solemn Pontifical Mass, coram Cardinali cappa magna 
induto, in Convention Hall, Tuesday, April 19 at 10 
o'clock, opens the meeting. His Eminence, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Philadelphia, will preside ; the 
Most Reverend J. Carroll McCormick, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Philadelphia, will celebrate the Mass; the 
Most Reverend Hugh L. Lamb, D.D., V.G., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Philadelphia, will preach the sermon. The 
delegates Will hear this Mass sung by the St. Charles 
Borromeo Seminary Choir, under the direction of the 
Reverend James A. Boylan, D.D. 

The general meeting opening the sessions takes the 
form of a civic reception in the auditorium, Tuesday 
at 2 o’clock. The Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S.J., 
formerly president of Fordham University, will here 
deliver the keynote address centering around the general 
theme. This will be followed by an address by the Honor- 
able Brien McMahon, United States Senator from Con- 
necticut. Distinguished authorities who will address 
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various meetings are the Reverend William McManus, 
assistant director of the Education Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, well versed in the contro- 
versial problems involved in federal aid to education; 
Msgr. Carl J. Ryan of Cincinnati ; the Rev. Leo Foley of 
the Marist College, Washington, D. C.; Bishop Law- 
rence J. Shehan, Auxiliary of Baltimore; the Very Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., of Washington; Dr. R. J. 
Deferrari of the Catholic University of America; the 
Rev. Frank Gartiand, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, Ind. ; Gen. 
Charles T. Lanham of the United States Army ; Sister 
M. Madeleva, C.S.C., of St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, 
Ind. ; and the Very Rev. Robert Slavin, O.P., president 
of Providence College. 


SEMINARY AND MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS 





In the Seminary Department the delegates will hear 
Msgr. Ryan discuss the preparation of the future priest 
for his work in the parish school; Msgr. Edward G. 
Murray, of Boston, speak on “Catholic Action and the 
Major Seminary” ; Dr. Francis J. Furey, of St. Charles 
Borromeo Seminary, Philadelphia, on “Seminary Edu- 
cation for Life in the Twentieth Century”; the Very 
Rev. Charles Willis, S.M., of Penndel, Pa., on “The 
Problem of Extra-Curricular Activities in our Major 
Seminaries”; Dr. Leo Foley, S.M., on “Theory and 
Practice in Sacerdotal Perfection.” Auxiliary Bishop 
Lawrence J. Shehan, of Baltimore, will address himself 
to the subject, “The Challenge of Seminary Life” ; Dr. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., takes as his topic, “Semi- 
nary Rules and their Observance” ; and Father Stephen 
Landherr, C.SS.R., who has spent his life in the educa- 


.tion of the deaf, will speak on “Teaching the Sign Lan- 


guage in our Seminaries.” Dr. Connell and Father 
Landherr present their papers at a joint meeting of the 
Seminary Department and the Minor Seminary Section, 
in St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, on Thursday after- 
noon. The Friday morning meeting will take the form of 
an open forum for the discussion of seminary problems. 
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The Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., rector of 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, will preside. 

Not less interesting are the subjects scheduled for the 
Minor Seminary Section. “The Admission and Placing 
of Veterans and Belated Vocations” is assigned to Father 
Christopher Collins, C.P., of Dunkirk, New York. This 
is a subject of great moment also to many who are not 
members of this Section. Dr. Joseph A. M. Quigley takes 
as his subject, “Family Background in a Candidate for 
the Priesthood,” and Dr. Roy J. Deferrari will outline 
the requirements for affiliation of minor seminaries with 
Catholic University. Father James Higgins, C.SS.R., 
of Oconomowoc, Wis., treats of a disciplinary matter of 
growing importance, “Supervision of Reading and 
Movies in the Minor Seminary.” Father Frank Gart- 
land, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, Ind., takes a topic of equal 
importance, “Sex Education for Minor Seminarians.” 
The Friday discussion in the junior section will center 
about norms to determine the extent of extra-curricular 
activities in the minor seminary. All delegates are invited 
to participate. 

On Wednesday afternoon the School Superintendents’ 
Department will hear Father Francis T. Williams, 
C.S.V. speak of modern findings in the education of the 
hard-of-hearing child in the school, and the assembled 
group will later discuss approved techniques in sight 
saving classes. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 


Father Allan P. Farrell, S.J., of Detroit, gives the 
keynote address in the opening departmental meeting 
of the College and University Department. He takes 
the general theme, “Relationships of Government, Re- 
ligion, and Education,” as his subject. Following the 
keynote address, General Lanhan will speak on “Educa- 
tion and the Army.” His rich experience in this field 
is excellent qualification. The General is a gifted speaker, 
and will certainly say many things to broaden the view- 
point of educators whose experience is confined to 
civilian fields. On Wednesday afternoon the committee 
reports of the department precede a number of sectional 
meetings. Dr. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, 
will act as chairman of a discussion by the Committee 
on Graduate Study. Dr. Moore returned from a foreign 
tour just in time to phrase the subject of discussion: 
“What are our colleges doing to encourage outstanding 
students to go on to graduate work, and how can our 
graduate schools cooperate with them in securing such 
students for careers in scholarship?” Taking part in the 
discussion are the Rev. Vincent D. Dore, O.P., of Provi- 
dence, Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., of New 
York, and the Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn of St. Paul. 

In the Lecture Hall at the same hour, Sister M. Camil- 
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lus, R.S.M., Ph.D., of Chicago, will act as chairman 
of the panel discussion, “Student Government in the 
Catholic College.” Distinguished educators will speak 
of their experience in the different types of colleges: 
Brother George Thomas, F.S.C., of Philadelphia, on the 
Metropolitan Area College, Sister Hildegarde Marie, 
S.C., Ph.D., of Convent Station, N. J., on the Women’s 
Campus College, and Dr. Kevin Fox, O.F.M., of Olean, 
N. Y., on the Men’s Campus College. The students 
chosen to participate in the discussion are Ralph Dungan 
of St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia; Miss Virginia 
Murthy, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa., and Edward 
Calotti of Boston College. This discussion will stir great 
interest ; there are conservative educators who fear that 
the student body threatens to exceed its competence in 
student government. 

Another panel discussion takes up the subject of the 
community college. Dr. Edward M. Dwyer, O.S.A., of 
Villanova will introduce as participants Dr. Joseph G. 
Cox of Philadelphia, Thomas A. Finan, education direc- 
tor of R.C.A., Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., of Atchison, 
Kansas, and Charles Ford of Philadelphia. 

Ina joint meeting with the Secondary Schools Depart- 
ment, Dr. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., of Notre 
Dame will speak on general education; Brother E. 
Anthony, F.S.C., of Pittsburgh, on standards of admis- 
sion; Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., and Brother William 
Mang, C.S.C., Ph.D., of Notre Dame, on the preparation 
of teachers of religion. There is dynamite in each of 
these topics, and the open discussion period will be of 
great interest. 

The Thursday afternoon Panel for Registrars, under 
the chairmanship of Miss Catherine R. Rich of Catholic 
University, will bring to the platform the secretary 
general of the N.C.E.A., Dr. F. G. Hochwalt, Father 
Hugh Smith, S.J., of Detroit, and Director Frank 
Bowles, of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
New York. Among the discussion leaders are Father 
Aidan Pfiester, O.S.B., of Latrobe, Pa., Registrar E. 
Vincent O’Brien of Fordham, Sister Miriam Fidelis of 
Detroit, and Registrar Maurice Murphy of Duquesne 
University. 

Director of Public Relations, Charles A. Brecht, of 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., is chairman of 
a panel on Public Relations. The participants in this 
panel are Edward P. VonderHaar of Cincinnati, Edward 
B. Lyman of New York, Father Arthur L. Dussault, 
S.J., of Gonzaga University, and Arthur J. Schaefer 
of DePaul University. 

In room 204, at the same hour on Thursday, Dean 
Cyril F. Meyer of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will conduct a workshop for deans ; the partici- 
pants will be Father Francis P. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., of 
Notre Dame, and Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., Ph.D., 
of Philadelphia. A simultaneous meeting will bring to- 
gether the Committee on Inter-American Affairs, with 

(Continued on page 420) 
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Religion and Education 


IN THE UNIVERSITY 


By REV. WILLIAM J. MILLOR, S.J., Ph.D. 


President, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


N A LECTURE entitled “Some 

| Thoughts on University Educa- 

tion,” which he delivered in London last fall, the noted 

English scholar and educator, Sir Richard Livingstone, 

concluded by saying that the influence of universities 

on the world is disappointingly limited, and that this is 

due to the fact that universities are too little concerned 
with ends and values, with a philosophy of life. 

The remedy for this defect, he says, is to bring religion 
and education together, side by side, in the universities ; 
to make the study of religion or philosophy or both an 
essential part of every university course—for no student 
should pass through the highest stages of education with- 
out considering the greatest problems of all, which are 
philosophical and religious problems: what man is, 
whence he came, what the purpose of his life and activity 
is, what his value is as an individual, and what is his 
destiny. 

“Higher education,” he continues, “would not have 
done its work if it sent out the student unable to write 
English or wholly ignorant of English history and litera- 
ture, or unaware of the importance and nature of science. 
But is it not even more disastrous if it leaves him with- 
out a philosophy of life . . . a definite view of the ends 
to which it should be directed and of the principles by 
which it should be ruled, a clear idea of good and bad 
in conduct?” 


SCHOOLS CANNOT EVADE RESPONSIBILITY 





Now, what Sir Richard Livingstone thinks should be 
the new orientation of university education was in fact 
the very purpose and object of American colleges and 
universities for many generations. It is still the con- 
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trolling purpose of all Catholic colleges and universities, 
as it is of certain other church-related institutions of 
higher learning as well. 

But unfortunately the majority of American universi- 
ties refuse to accept responsibility for bringing religion 
to bear on education. They argue that it is up to the 
home or the church and not the university to guide youth 
toward those values and standards of life and conduct 
which will make them good members of society. The one 
duty of the university, they say, is the pursuit of knowl- 
edge; it has no duty to give its students either an in- 
terpretation of life or a guide to conduct. 

This way of arguing is only artful dodging of a serious 
issue. The church is not primarily a place of instruction ; 
it is a place of worship, which is the reason why the 
Church has always maintained schools for the education 
of her youth. And the home or the family, since “it has 
not in itself all the means necessary for its full develop- 
ment,” must depend on the school to aid and supplement 
it in the instruction of its children. Hence the school, in 
all its levels, from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity, cannot evade the responsibility it has accepted 
of contributing to the complete development of the youth 
committed to its influence. 

It is, of course, true that the university has as its duty 
to teach knowledge, but it has the duty to teach the 
knowledge that is important and significant for human 
beings, and to teach that knowledge in the order of its 
importance. One would fly in the face of history and 
experience were one to suggest that religious knowledge 
is not the most important of all. If you leave it out of 
school and university, our youth can but think that it 
has neither the importance of literature, history, and 
science, nor any connection with them. 

As a matter of fact, education separated from religion 
tends to promote irreligion, and to undo, rather than aid 
and supplement, the efforts of the home and the Church. 
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The great Cardinal Newman pointed this out in his 
classic book on education, The Idea of a University. 
Knowledge as such, he said, “has a special tendency .. . 
when cultivated by beings such as we are, to impress 
us with a mere philosophical theory of life and conduct, 
in the place of Revelation . . . Knowledge, viewed as 
knowledge, exerts a subtle influence in throwing us back 
on ourselves, and making us our own center, and our 
minds the measure of all things . . . It has a tendency 
to view Revealed Religion from an aspect of its own— 
to fuse and recast it,—to tune it, as it were, to a dif- 
ferent key . . . and all under the notion that the human 
intellect, self-educated and self-supported, is more true 
and perfect in its ideas and judgments than the intellect 
of prophets and apostles, to whom the sights and sounds 
of heaven were immediately conveyed.” 

Thus Cardinal Newman. In another place he drew 
the logical conclusion of what I have quoted from him, 
namely, that a university cannot properly fulfill its pur- 
pose without the assistance of religion and of the Church. 
“Christianity, and nothing short of it,” he maintained, 
“must be made the element and principle of all education. 
Where it has been laid as the first stone, and acknowl- 
edged as the governing spirit, it will take up into itself, 
assimilate and give character to literature and science.” 


RELIGION THE KEY TO MANY PROBLEMS 


But there is still.another sense in which the university 
cannot perform its function as it should without the in- 
fluence of religion. For unless it bring religion into its 
study and teaching of the various branches of learning 
it can give its students only part of problems and part 
of their solution. A fair example is the interracial ques- 
tion. How does the average university professor go about 
presenting this problem to his students? He will quote 
from the findings of learned anthropologists to prove 
that all races are equal. The anthropologists’ proof will 
run in this way: They have measured the heads of men 
of different races, and they have found that the cubic 
volume of the heads of men of orie race averages such 
and such, and the cubic volume of the heads of men of 
another race averages so and so. Thereupon you are 


supposed to exclaim : “All races must therefore be equal ; 
for, if all men’s heads have the same, or nearly the same, 
cubic volume, then all of us should Jike all men and accept 
them as our equals.” Only it is not so simple as that. 
The problem is really not the cubic volume of a person’s 
head. We are obliged to treat men of all races justly 
and charitably because they are human persons. All men 
are created equal. Apart from belief in God as Creator 
of all men on earth, there is no solution to the race 
problem. 

It is the same with many other problems which agi- 
tate men’s minds in our world today—like the problem 
of the relations between employer and employees, and 
the problem of the relations among nations. To the solu- 
tion of these problems we can and should bring all our 
knowledge of economics, sociology, history, political 
science, but with all the help these various sciences can 
give, there will be no solution or only a partial solution 
unless we see that the industrial and the international 
problems are also and essentially moral and spiritual 
problems to which religion is the key. And so it is a 
contradiction of both logic and the experience of the 
ages for a university or a university professor to pre- 
tend there is genuine pursuit of knowledge and of truth, 
when the most important of all knowledge, religious 
knowledge, and Truth itself, God, are ruled off the 
course. 

The philosophy of Catholic education, and of the Cath- 
olic university, is that education is a high word, a great 
good ; it is, as Cardinal Newman once said, worth pur- 
suing as an end in its own order. But education is not 
man’s end. In regard to human beings it is only a means; 
and if it is to be a worthy and adequate means, it must 
be related to man’s end, which is God. It will be so re- 
lated to man’s end only under the guidance and influence 
of religion. 

May I say in conclusion that undoubtedly the problem 
of relating religion and education in the university is not 
a simple or easy problem but neither are the problems 
of industrial relations, race relations, and international 
relations. The disturbing fact is that these problems will 
not be solved without the help of religion, and yet most 
universities refuse to view religion as having anything 
to do with them or with the education of the young peo- 
ple who must carry on and if possible complete our 
efforts to solve them. 
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YOUR PROBLEM AND MINE 


By SISTER MARY EDWARD, 0.S.F. 


St. Mary Academy, 429 East Vermont Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


O WE ever for a moment classify 
Peck’s Bad Boy, Tom Sawyer, 
Huck Finn or Henry Aldrich as juvenile delinquents? 
The answer to this question depends on the individual's 
knowledge of boys. Recent trends in this field of study 
emphasize guidance in its various forms, but how can 
it be given when there are teachers who do not under- 
stand boys? A study of boys as others see them makes 
a start towards taking “boyology” seriously. Father Ger- 
ald Brennan’s little book, The Good Bad Boy, is a se- 
ries of exciting episodes in the everyday experiences of 
an eighth-grade boy named Pompey Briggs. The read- 
ing of this diary as kept by Pompey is worth more than 
hours of theoretical study in adolescent psychology. 
Father Brennan in a simple way draws aside the curtain 
and lets the reader get a peek at the inmost thoughts of 
heart and mind of a typical American boy who .has 
grandiose ambitions of being President of the United 
States, then again probably a banker, a policeman, or a 
magician. He actually turns out to be an ambassador of 
Christ with the title Reverend Pompey Briggs. 


EXAMPLES OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 





Whilst the diary is amusing from beginning to end, 
the scholar of child psychology can put his finger on 
many worth-while examples that will lead to some very 
sound principles of guidance. Take, for example, Pom- 
pey’s attraction for two girls; his first best girl is per- 
sonified in Jean Wallace, his second best is Virginia 
Drake. This is the normal sex attitude of youth; how- 
ever, when an eighth-grader singles out just one girl and 
never any other, there is some abnormality that calls for 
counsel from those responsible. Teen-age youth, natural- 
ly, want to mingle in a group and that is the way it 
ought to be. Here again Father Brennan supplies several 
instances: the basketball games, tobogganing and ice- 
skating as proof that youth’s love ought to be in compe- 
tition or in company with others. Psychologists call it the 
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gregarious instinct. The “Beaver Chiefs,” a group of 
boys organized under the leadership of Pompey, have 
grand ideas of bettering society, as, for instance, the 
undertaking of ridding Mrs. Conway’s cellar of rats. 


Monday, March 7. 

During singing class Froggie sang off key. Sister 
Agnes tried to catch him, but every time she walked 
near Froggie, he would sing with the rest of us. 
Believe me, Froggie will never make money as a 
singer. He sings bad too well. After school the 
Beaver Chiefs went over to Conway’s cellar, and 
there in our wire trap was a rat. Mrs. Conway was 
afraid. We wrapped a paper around the trap, and 
stood on the corner of Payne and Lexington St. A 
truck came along and had to stop for the lights. We 
put the trap inside the truck, and the driver never 
saw us. So Mr. Rat went for a long ride. That was 
the best way to punish him for eating Mrs. Con- 


way’s flour and apples. Wonder how the driver felt 
when he found that he had a passenger !* 


Do mischievous youth ever think of taking responsi- 
bility in real earnest? Here is the example of showing 
leadership in order to do a kind act for Mrs. Conway but 
what about the returning of the steel trap to its owner? 
Then, too, a rat in a trap is not dangerous when placed 
in a truck but a rat in a trap placed in the sedan of a 
young lady — which was done on another occasion — 
might cause havoc as the bewildered miss at the wheel 
looks over her shoulder to discover the gnawing noise of 
the imprisoned rodent. These are common objections 
from adults who do not understand the enthusiasm of 
youth out for excitement. Here is an opportunity to lead 
boys towards something more chivalrous, thereby using 
their excess energies for things worth-while. 

The Beaver Chiefs do not always have their club meet- 
ings, which proves that other activities seem more at- 
tractive at their age. The gang age belongs to the younger 
groups ; and some eighth-graders are just in the transi- 
tional group who still have a remnant of this charac- 
teristic but are ready to abandon it when competition 
holds out its hand in more attractive form. 





- T. Brennan. The Good Bad Boy (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1942), 
p. 77. 
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Pompey shows resentment when Clinton Tucker is 
accepted by Jean Wallace as her special choice, particu- 
larly at her Hallowe'en party. 


Clint Tucker sat next to Jean at the table. Helen 
Rogers was my partner. The way Jean talked and 
laughed with Clint, you'd have thought that Clint 
was the only one at the party. Doesn’t Clint know 
that Jean is my girl? Well, she’s not my girl any 
more. You can’t depend on girls. That’s why I’ve 
put them out of my life. I’ll be an unmarried Pres- 
ident. I’m through with girls.” 


This letdown with its attendant foibles moves Pompey 
towards a dislike for Jean to such a degree that he decides 
to call her “Spider” when writing of her in his diary. 
Does he take it seriously? Indeed he does, for after two 
weeks of carrying this grudge, Father Foley’s sermon on 
forgiveness of injuries inspires the unhappy Pomp to re- 
turn the “Spider’s” whimsical greeting with a “Good 
morning, Jean!” His heart is happy again, thereafter, 
for the two have many delightful gatherings at home or 
with the team. Pompey’s home life is typical of a good 
Catholic home, for his parents share interests with him 
and his pals. 


DOUBTFUL CRITICISM 


An excerpt from the August Family Digest quotes 
Mrs. E. Bradley of Philadelphia, in which she states that 
neither home nor school is making provisions for training 
in family life. Probably at large the school could do more 
for preparing youth for better family life. The Sunday 
sermon, and the daily religious instructions in the class- 
room prepare youth for successful living. It all depends 
on receptive minds who cooperate with divine grace to 
receive the one and lasting preparation for happy and suc- 
cessful living with others—the imitation of Christ’s life 
on earth. Another factor is the wholesome influence of a 
well-integrated personality of a sympathetic teacher. 

In some dioceses the Christ-Life Series are the basic 
texts in the religion course. It is profitable for every 
teacher to make a perusal of these excellent books and 
see for herself the beautiful characteristics of family life 
portrayed in studies of the Holy Family. Despite nine- 
teen centuries, human nature is fundamentally the same 
even in this dynamic age of unrest. Religion was always 
needed in any era and not only in our postwar time. It 
is better to take an optimistic view of the present troubles. 
Pining over the mistakes of the foolhardy will never 
change the picture. Many an army chaplain has words of 
praise for the purity of his men surrounded with dis- 
belief and wantonness. These pure men are the unpubli- 
cized heroes and are not considered newsworthy because 


2Brennan, op. cit., p. 30. 
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their devout attendance at Mass and their fervent recep- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist are not sensational enough to 
the general public. But to Catholics they are the only 
heroes. 

The late Monsignor Flanagan of Boys Town, Ne- 
braska, on more than one occasion expressed his dissatis- 
faction over the diligence of the press in bringing way- 
ward youth to the fore. Surely if the noble deeds of youth 
received the same publicity there would be a shortage of 
space for the scandal of unfortunate youths. They are, in 
many cases, more sinned against than sinning because of 
misguided education or bad example of parents. Sugges- 
tion is the drive in advertising, and sensational stories 
produce the same effect. 


... The newspaper publicity that is given to sui- - 
cides has a harmful effect on the general public; it 
acts by suggestion on those whose minds are un- 
stable and who tend to imitate the morbid. Detailed 
accounts of “waves of student suicides” heighten the 
wave by keeping the subject before those adolescents 
who crave notoriety so intensely that they are willing 
to die for it or who are already suffering from some 
mental state that predisposes them to suicide.® 


For Catholics, suicide is a deadly sin and, because of its 
immorality, punishable with eternal damnation, it !s com- 
paratively rare among them. They know that suicide is 
not a “get-away” from life’s miseries because as a conse- 
quence they will have to answer for such crime in the 
hereafter. 


TOLERATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT 


What young people need more than censure is under- 
standing. Although a youth is sensitive to lurid tempta- 
tions he is also responsive to good influences. The glow 
of ambitions makes him capable of splendid enterprises. 
Teen-agers are intellectually capable of appreciating the 
value of ideals and when nurtured in adolescence they 
usually are enduring. It is the job of us educators to 
guide them toward worthy ideals. Pompey Briggs in 
Father Brennan’s book was led to the altar of God be- 
cause his ideal was Father Foley, the parish priest. 


... You know Clint, very often people walk into 
our lives to influence us when we least suspect it. 
Well, that happened to me. In my early days at Holy 
Cross, Father Foley walked into my life and became 
my idol and hero. Down through the years Father 
Foley has remained my idol and my hero.“ 


It is quite true, the priesthood is a distant goal for an 


3R. C. McCarthy, S.J., Ph.D. Training the Adolescent (Bruce, 
Milwaukee), p. 148. 
“Brennan, op. cit., p. 128. 
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eighth-grade boy; however, earlier influences towards 
greater ardor in his studies might be stimulated by a 
promise of some concrete reward at the end of the month 
when grades are distributed. At least for a month at a 
time idealistic youth is spurred on towards the achieve- 
ment of an ideal. Distant values will stimulate him as he 
advances in later adolescence. 


DETERMINANTS OF AMBITION 





In the diary of Pompey Briggs several factors play 
upon his ambitions. We find him, at the age of thirteen, 
socially well-liked by his companions, teacher, and pastor. 
The parents of his pals, his employer at the fruit market, 
the policeman on the beat, and friendly neighbors help 
to form his immediate surroundings. His good Catholic 
home, his fond, yet not too solicitous parents — except 
when he got into trouble or failed in history — and his 
sister, Clara, four years older, occupy his few domestic 
interests. The kind of school he attended, a Catholic 
elementary school with the tradition of scholarship 
stressed by Sister Agnes, created a wholesome attitude 
despite Pompey’s dislike for carpeting and wallpapering. 
The author’s lack of knowledge concerning modern cur- 
ricula in arithmetic is pardonable, for he undoubtedly 
had reasons of his own for mentioning carpeting and wall- 
papering, which are no longer used in most modern 
texts. It is Father Brennan’s objective to emphasize the 
impatience of youth with the unnecessary. ; 

Pompey’s attitude towards athletics affected his am- 
bitions for the present year and probably for some years 
later ; however, youth’s ambitions widen with advance- 
ment in age. His idealism is bent towards values that are 
less material as he grows older. Many priests and re- 
ligious attribute their call to the encouragement towards 
religious values received in their adolescence. A vast 
number of lay folk who are alumni of Catholic institu- 
tions attribute their high ideals to the influence of some 
college professor. High ideals are imperative in every 
walk of life. Society is stratified and there need be more 
efficient workers in the humbler tasks of life. Not all can 
be administrators or presidents. It is the task of educa- 
tors to inspire youth with proper ambitions that will 
prove practical according to their powers of attainment. 

The characteristics of neurasthenia, particularly the 
mental symptoms—gloomy moods, feelings of inade- 
quacy, and restlessness—have their cause in unfavorable 
conditions of various kinds which might have been 
avoided with proper guidance and encouragement in the 
classroom. 

The influence of sex on ideals is not so outstanding 
with Pompey Briggs. The fact that he planned to rule 
girls out of hig life forever is amusing if not prophetic. 
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Saturday, November 12. 

Mom met Mrs. Wallace and the Spider at the 
market today. Mom thinks that the Spider is beauti- 
ful, lovely, and charming, but why should I care? 
Girls are out of my life. If I hadn’t made up my 
mind to be President, I’d be a sailor. Then the girls 
couldn’t bother me.* 


However, sex is a significant factor in the formation 
of ideals. Small boys sometimes choose women as their 
ideals, but usually this is not the case with older boys. 
Although evaluations have been made in particular 
groups which seem to indicate that fifty per cent or more 
of adolescent girls have males for their ideals, there are 
also studies in other groups of adolescent girls which in- 
dicate that a large percentage aspire to female ideals that 
serve as models of womanly culture and virtue. This is 
gratifying and can be accredited to the proper guidance 
and cultural training in Catholic institutions, where such 
studies have been made. Catholic education is guided by 
religious principles which fit the students to live up to 
their moral obligations. Since the principal determinants 
of ambitions are: age, social status, the home, the church 
and school attended, the type of literature read, com- 
panions, and sex, the reading of Pompey’s diary in a less 
theoretical way portrays these determinants as a study 
of the idealism of a young boy. 

It is the hope of the writer of this article that Father 
Brennan will write another such diary of an underprivi- 
leged youth which would give teachers and students of 
adolescent psychology the other side of the picture. 


CONCLUSION 


The diary includes two letters. One written by Clinton 
Tucker to Pompey tells of his plans to attend the golden 
jubilee celebration of Holy Cross Church in Blackford, 
New York, some twenty-three years after his graduation. 
The church is still served by Father Foley. Pompey an- 
swers Clinton’s letter and informs him that he, too, will 
attend the celebration with the hope of meeting more of 
their former school pals. 

Father Pompey Briggs and the other erstwhile eighth- 
graders.of Holy Cross are mature individuals by now. In 
his letter he informs Clint that Jean Wallace married a 
lawyer, Harold Flynn by name, and lives in Cincinnati. 
He likewise mentions some of the others—all settled and 
happy, more or less, in their various vocations. These two 
letters written in the fictitious 1963 are indicative of ma- 
turity which is the end of training. They postulate the 
finished products of well-disciplined youth who are now 
self-supporting, fitted to fulfill the destinies for which 


5Brennan, op. cit., p. 33. 
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they were put into this world by God. That is the end 
and purpose of Catholic education. Maturity is the ideal, 
and probably there were some among the 1940 graduates 
at Holy Cross who did not reach it emotionally. They 
were not so successful as those mentioned by Pompey ; 
however, when considering the task of adolescent train- 
ing, the maladjusted are usually in the minority. 
Catholic youth are weathering the storm. They are 
confronted with genuine difficulties and show great self- 
reliance, startling initiative, and a sense of responsibility. 
Parents in some localities are not giving youth the ex- 
ample that they should offer them. Good example is the 
most powerful force in the formation of youth’s ideals. 
The instruction and the discipline in the school are a 
practical necessity, but without wholesome associations 
the academic training in character is less effective. Par- 
ents and teachers are responsible for the encouragement 





of the reading of right literature; they should know of 
youth’s environments and give good example of upright 
living. 

Youth are light-minded and unstable ; adults must be 
prepared to expect some disappointments in dealing with 
them. The only real disappointment comes when these 
youth fail to reach maturity emotionally or socially in 
their adulthood. It is taken for granted that physical and 
intellectual maturity have been achieved. 

In order to keep up enthusiasm and hope in the train- 
ing of modern youth one must keep in mind the great 
esteem that Saint Chrysostom had for parents and teach- 
ers whom he styled the “moulders of the souls of youth.” 
The training of the young is a profession of high rank be- 
cause of that fact. Parents and teachers, hold your heads 
high, for you are the artisans of character—God’s to- 
workers ! 





N.E.C.A. Meets in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 414) 


Sister Helen Patricia, I.H.M., of Immaculata, Pa., as 
chairman. Dr. Cunningham of Notre Dame will give a 
report of his mission to the Bolivian Catholic Educational 
Congress of 1948. The promotion of True Inter- 
Americanism will be discussed by Sefiorita Pachita 
Tennant of Immaculata, Pa., and Senor Jaime Velez of 
Philadelphia. Father Gustav Weigel, S.J., of Woodstock, 
will outline “Obligations of U. S. Citizens to Latin 
America.” The teacher education section of the depart- 
ment will meet in West Catholic Girls’ High School 
under the chairmanship of Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 
After an introductory prayer by Dr. Elwell of Cleveland, 
Sister Madeleva will turn the chairmanship over to 
Sister Helen Madeleine of Emmanuel College, Boston, 
and deliver a paper, “The Education of Our Young Re- 
ligious Teachers.”’ Mother M. Eucharista, C.S.J., of St. 
Paul, takes as her topic, “Problems and Answers.” Dr. 
Elwell will discuss the college plan as developed in 
Cleveland; Mother M. Dorothea, O.S.U., will speak of 
the Ursuline plan, as developed at New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
and Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., of Milwaukee, will 
outline “The Educational Program of the School Sisters 
of St. Francis.” Brother Emilian, F.S.C., provincial of 
the Christian Brothers, Baltimore, will close this dis- 
cussion with an account of “Teacher Training in Semi- 
nary and Scholasticate.” This is a meeting of great 
interest and the utmost importance. 

The final panel discussion of this Department centers 
on a subject in accord with the general theme, “Legisla- 
tion Affecting Relationships of Government, Religion, 
and Education.” Sister Mary Aloysius, Ph.D., of 
Winona, Minn., president of the Department, acts as 
chairman, with Dr. William E. McManus as moderator. 
The three scheduled participants are Dr. Francis Brown, 
American Council on Education ; Eugene Butler, Legal 
Department, N.C.W.C.; and Dr, Martin R. P. McGuire 
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of Catholic University. It goes without saying that many 
members of other departments will make every effort to 
attend this panel discussion, but the committee an ar- 
rangements does not fear that the audience will tax the 
capacity of the Lecture Hall. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 





The Secondary School delegates will devote their 
opening meeting to an address by Dr. William E. Mc- 
Manus that will treat of the relationship of the Catholic 
secondary school to American society and to American 
government. Father John F. Monroe, O.P., of Columbus, 
will lead the discussion that follows. On Wednesday 
afternoon Father John P. Cotter, C.M., of Brooklyn, 
will be chairman of a panel discussion on “The Problem 
of Religious Vocations.” The scheduled participants are 
Father John H. Wilson, C.S.C., of Notre Dame ; Brother 
E. Anselm, F.S.C., of Ammendale, and Sister Marian 
Elizabeth, S.C., of New York, N. Y. A simultaneous 
panel has J. Walter Kennedy, N.C.E.A. director of 
public relations, as chairman. The participants are 
Franklin J. Dunham, radio expert of Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Ruth Weir Miller, of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio; Mr. Jack Steck, WFIL program director, 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Robert A. Smith of the New York 
Times, and Mr. Walter E. F. Smith, of the Wilmington 
Evening Journal. A radio broadcast over KYW will be 
heard in the course of this meeting ; Philadelphia high- 
school students will conduct this program under the 
direction of Father Charles C. McAleer and Miss 
Margaret M. Kearney. 

(Continued on page 424) 
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The Reorganization of the 
EDUCATIONAL LADDER 


By GEORGE F. DONOVAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


President, Webster College, Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


INTRODUCTION 








\ \ 7 HEN ONE considers a study of the 

important educational instrument 

known as the educational ladder, it is natural to undertake 

an examination of the significance, the origin, and the 

history of the term before entering into a discussion of 

its problems, questions, and recommendations. It will be 

the purpose of this paper to stress three major considera- 

tions : one, the background ; two, the meaning ; and three, 
a contemporary picture of this vital issue. 

The words educational ladder refer, historically, to 
efforts made by educators in the United States during 
the past seventy-five years to work out a program 
through the four levels of education, elementary, sec- 
ondary, college, and university, embracing both the physi- 
cal age of the student and the intellectual and professional 
programs of the student in all four channels. In a material 
way, the ladder divides the four aspects in the following 
manner: (a) The first rung in the ladder takes in the ele- 
mentary school program, comprising six years. (b) The 
second brace includes the secondary school pattern of six 
years. (c) The third step stresses the four years of college 
on the undergraduate basis. (d) The fourth and last part 
encompasses the university system on the graduate scale 


running from two to four years, making a minimum of | 


eighteen and a maximum of twenty years devoted to the 
teaching process. 

In order to make the application a reality, suppose that 
two examples are described, one confined to the education 
of a boy and the other to the training of a girl. A boy who 
goes ultimately into the field of medicine, for example, 
will have his educational life divided as follows: six 
years for elementary training, six years for high school, 
four years for college, four years for university medical 
training, and one year of internship, making a total of 
twenty-one years. These twenty-one years, plus the six 
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years, the age of entrance into the elementary school, 
indicate that a young man has reached the age of twenty- 
seven before he is permitted to practice. 

In the second example, a girl who becomes a teacher 
finds her educational ladder broken up as follows: six 
years of elementary school, six years of secondary school, 
four years of college, and one year of university graduate 
training leading to the master’s degree, making a total of 
seventeen years to which one adds the six years prior to 
entrance into the elementary school, showing that the 
young woman upon the awarding of the master’s degree 
is twenty-three years of age. In these two fields one dis- 
covers that a man is not very far away from thirty before 
he is looked upon as an experienced member of the pro- 
fession, and in the teaching life the young woman will 
probably be about twenty-five before she is regarded as 
an able member of her profession. 

In recent years the struggle between those educators 
who are striving to lengthen the educational ladder and 
those teachers who are attempting to keep the program at 
a minimum is known to a good many of us. The complete 
picture, however, is lost in the controversies which have 
arisen time and time again. To Catholic educators the 
subject was well presented at the thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association 
where two excellent papers on the educational ladder 
were presented and discussed ; one on the secondary and 
higher educational level by Father William C. Cunning- 
ham, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame and the 
other on the elementary school plane by Father Carroll 
F. Deady, superintendent of the archdiocesan schools of 
Detroit. 

The subject goes back to an earlier day. In 1888 Pres- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University in a talk before the 
Department of Superintendents made a plea for the com- 
pletion of general education at twenty instead of twenty- 
two, largely because freshmen entering Harvard had ad- 
vanced from sixteen to eighteen years of age. In 1908 the 
National Educational Association appointed a committee 
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to investigate the problem. The recommendations of this 
committee published in 1913 emphasized the end of gen- 
eral education at twenty. In 1919 a Father Spalding of 
Marquette University attracted the attention of Catholic 
educators to the matter. These are Father Spalding’s 
words: 


The Marquette authorities felt that the eighth- 
grade requirements for these boys who intended to 
go to high school and college were pedagogically un- 
sound ; yet they decided to submit to the force of 
circumstances and adopt a plan that was in harmony 
with the public and parish educational system of 
Wisconsin. 


Father Cunningham, whose name has previously been 
mentioned, spoke to the members of the N. C. E. A. 
in 1924 on the subject. Again, at a national conference of 
college and unversity presidents in 1942 at Baltimore, 
Maryland, it was recognized that “basic education should 
be completed prior to induction through Selective Service 
at the age of 20; we recommend that an immediate study 
be made of desirable articulation in the academic calen- 
dars of schools and colleges to facilitate acceleration of 
total educational progress.’’ The idea of the ladder has 
engaged our attention for some time and, in this postwar 
period, there is need for immediate consideration and 
action. 


PROBLEMS 





The continuation and extension of the educational lad- 
der, which has been described, is faced with a number of 
serious problems which we, as educators, must and will 
not escape. It is our responsibility to recognize them and 
make every attempt in our power to solve them. 

The age problem is a difficult one. Keeping a young 
man in school for almost one fourth of a century because 
of a system that demands it, is a serious matter. Many 
universities are now planning to make more of their pro- 
fessional schools graduate in character. There seems to be 
no justification for this longer period. In the ¢ase of a 
girl, the educational period is shorter, but the need of 
a young woman’s stepping out into the occupational or 
professional field at an earlier age must be made known 
to all educators. It is also too long a time for young 
women when the responsibilities of marriage are so im- 
portant. A young man who seeks to be a leader in our 
professional life today may not assume the burden of 
family life before the age of thirty, which is certainly very 
late for a well-trained man to fulfill such great tasks at 
home and in society. A similar trend has and will con- 
tinue to exist in the education of women. In fact, the 
tendency there seems to encourage women to adopt 
careers and not even to assume matrimony which, after 
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all, is their expected natural state in life. It is well for 
us to reflect upon the great loss to American life and to 
Catholic leadership in the event that this long educational 
ladder prevails. It will mean that after one or two genera- 
tions there will be a considerable decline in Catholic lay 
leadership as well as in vocations to religious life. 

The expense item is very important. Twenty-one years 
of education for one child, probably paid for all the way 
through by his parents, is a financial challenge to any 
Catholic family. Three or four children merely multiply 
the cost. If an average of $200 a year is set aside, it will 
be noted that twenty-one times two hundred is $4,200, 
and four times that figure, in the case of four children, 
would be $16,800. Where is such an amount available in 
the average Catholic family for the education of their 
children today? This might be looked upon by some as 
the chief violation of our reasonable understanding of this 
matter, but please keep in mind that trends for the ex- 
tension of education are already in operation and will 
probably expand in dentistry, law, teaching, business, en- 
gineering, and other professions. Even with young 
women do we see the extension of time allotted to educa- 
tion. In the State of Missouri, for example, young women 
who have been planning to enter elementary education 
are now required to take four years of college and, in 
some cases, will be obliged to complete a five-year course 
for a master’s degree in order to qualify for executive 
and supervisory positions. In the field of dietetics, four 
years of college and one year of internship have been 
required for some time. Now there is talk of insisting 
upon a master’s degree which would add at least one 
more year to preparation for this field. Because Catholics 
pay for their education and are willing to assume the 
burden, the matter of expense is much more a burden 
with us than it is with non-Catholics. 

Another problem exists in the frequent duplication and 
repetition of courses on all levels. American history, lit- 
erature and many other social sciences are in need of 
thorough revision on all three levels, elementary, high 
school and college. The curriculum is a subject of wide 
scope and cannot be very well treated in this paper. I 
only need to remind you that our curriculum has been 
under revision for some time and must be changed in 
accordance with a program that will reduce the number 
of years of education. 

World war II brought to our minds another issue. 
Compulsory military training takes away one year, and 
perhaps two years, from the formal education of our 
young men. There is also the danger of compulsory serv- 
ice training for young women. Are we to add two more 
years to the present educational ladder for military train- 
ing? We must face this particular challenge immediately. 
Representatives of the armed services favor this training 
which, after all, is a form of education. 

Some pertinent questions are easily suggested, espe- 
cially in Catholic educational circles. (a) In the event 
a six-three plan is adopted, will the pastor be able to 
finance the program? This plan calls for an additioral 
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one year over the present system, a change which, in it- 
self, is not difficult to absorb. If the challenge is made on 
a diocesan basis, a particular pastor will not be con- 
fronted with the full weight of cost from the viewpoint 
of his parish alone but may receive assistance from the 
diocese as a whole. Parents should certainly be won 
over to such a plan. Even though it means immediate 
additional expense from the viewpoint of the pastor and 
the local parish school plant, in the long run there will 
be a saving because of the years eliminated along the 
way. Again, a complete examination of such a program 
should encourage diocesan authorities to give favorable 
consideration to the public school taxation program 
whereby poor districts are supported by rich areas; so 
that in Catholic districts, economically weak parish 
schools would be supported by sections which are in 
more sound financial condition. 

(b) Would the adoption of the “educational ladder” 
entail a great deal of additional expense? 

No, provided all the factors concerned cooperated, in- 
cluding teachers, parents, pastor, and the diocesan author- 
ities. In fact, there should be less expense involved be- 
cause of the reduction in the teaching staff, in equipment, 
books, rooms, maintenance, and the like. 

(c) How would the State accept it and how would the 
Catholic schools meet the objections of the state board of 
education ?, 

It is reassuring to us to state here in answer to this 
question that state authorities are giving considerable at- 
tention to the educational ladder. Regional organizations, 
such as the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, have studied the ladder at great 
length. The National Educational Association is very 
much interested in the subject. I would go so far as to 
say that the non-Catholic schools may accept the program 
before the Catholic institutions are sold on it. 

(d) Would this require higher certification of elemen- 
tary teachers? 

The answer is yes and no. For teachers in the first 
six grades there would probably be no more additional 
requirements than those which are now contemplated. 
For the elementary teachers who would be in the second 
step of the ladder, embracing what would be recognized 
as the junior and seinor high-school level, there would 
probably be other requisites such as degrees and addition- 
al courses in the subjects taught. 

Pastors may object if the second step of the ladder 
is continued in the same parish school. The pupils would 
still be close to parish activities and to the influence of 
the pastor. On the other hand, if the second step be 
placed in a consolidated community school, the present 
contact between the pastor and the pupils is not so great. 
It remains to be seen, however, how far the pastor may 
go in the consolidated school idea. As a member of the 
teaching staff, or through other connections, he may still 
have a very vital part in the contacts which he should 
have with the members of his parish. 
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Our Religious have a very important responsibility in 
the reorganization of the educational ladder. Among 
the steps that may be taken by a group of religious teach- 
ers are these: 

1. Study the history and the descriptions of the educa- 
tional ladder. I refer you, particularly, to the publications 
of the N. C. E. A., the North Central Association, the 
N. E. A., and the American Council on Education. 

2. Appoint a committee of Religious to prepare a pro- 
gram for an educational meeting of the society. 

3. Consult with diocesan authorities on the advisability 
of a meeting to promote an interest in the ladder. In this 
regard, perhaps it might be suggested that a committee 
be appointed. Incidentally, this action was taken this year 
by the Secondary School Department of the Archdiocese 
of Saint Louis. 

4. If possible, consider the desirability of establishing 
a replica of the reorganized educational ladder in schools 
conducted by your society. It may be that the local pastor 
and the diocesan educational director might be interested 
in such a proposal. Perhaps, a private school conducted 
by Religious would lend itself to such a plan. 


RECOMMENDATIONS * 


The answers to these questions are not simple. In this 
brief paper it will not be possible to give all-embracing 
replies. I shall be glad, however, to point out some of 
the ways through which we may be able to solve the evils 
associated with our present educational organizations. 
About five years ago the N. C. E. A. appointed a com- 
mittee, representing all levels of education in that body, 
to study the reorganization of the curriculum and to 
bring back from time to time reports and studies. This 
group has been very active and has made available a 
number of its services to the membership at large. It has 
been in touch with the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the American Council on 
Education, and other educational societies. As a member 
of that committee, may I take this opportunity to point 
out to you some of the thinking which has come out of 
the meetings of this group of educators? 

A first recommendation stresses the need of consider- 
ing all four levels of education in order that a definite 
understanding of all the problems may be reached, Col- 
leges and university men and women are in no position to 
work out a solution independent of the high and elemen- 
tary schools. 

The other fields of education, outside of higher ecluca- 
tion, have definite responsibilities. The elementary school 
should take a most active part in the guidance program 
so that the children, at an early age, may be directed into 
those subjects and courses which will best qualify them 
for college or certain vocational interests. Likewise, the 
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secondary institution has a task to perform. The lan- 
guages, modern and classical, the sciences, mathematics, 
American, European, and Asiatic history, religion, and 
government are very important subjects. An elementary 
knowledge of and interest in these fields should be en- 
couraged among qualified students on this level so that 
the students will be better prepared for college. Colleges 
should not be expected to fulfill requirements which be- 
long to a secondary school. 

The colleges, too, must make a more distinctive contri- 
bution to this educational ladder than they have in the 
past. First of all they must insist that these years be 
fundamental not only as a preparation for the last two 
years of college or for later professional and graduate 
training, but also for those students who will complete 
their education at the end of the sophomore year. Again, 
the college should not stress, and many of them are doing 
that right now, the purely vocational subjects at the 
expense of the cultural requirements. As I have men- 
tioned before, colleges should not be obliged to go over 
secondary school work in English, modern languages, 
mathematics, and other subjects, a practice which has 
become quite prevalent in recent years. 

Lastly, the college should encourage its students to 
study carefully the requirements of graduate and profes- 
sional schools so that they will fulfill the requirements 
of such institutions and, at the same time, obtain a liberal 
arts education. 

The university must also look ahead in the reorganiza- 
tion of the educational ladder. As a mother of colleges, it 
should retain and develop the liberal arts college. It 





should also make its vocational subjects outstanding, es- 
pecially in such fields as business and engineering, both 
in the undergraduate and graduate levels, but not to the 
exclusion of the liberal arts. 

In all our discussions we must always keep in mind the 
position of the liberal arts college. In the history of educa- 
tion, especially in Europe and in the United States, this 
institution has, among other things, established three 
very important steps : 


1. Qualification centers in the production of leaders in 
science, politics, society as a whole, and religion. 


2. A-second factor is seen in the development and prac- 
tice of democratic government among the faculty and the 
student body, a procedure and a philosophy which are 
difficult to maintain in large-mass educational institu- 
tions and programs. 


3. Thirdly, the liberal arts college has produced the 
educated man, not just a professional or vocational 
minded member of society but a man who understands 
his fellow-man, believes in God, and is willing to make 
sacrifices for the rights of the individual. 

This paper on the reorganization of the educational 
ladder has given brief consideration to the significance, 
history, the problems, and some of the answers associated 
with such a large subject. Let us keep in mind an under- 
standing of the educational ladder and let us express the 
hope that, in consultation with others, we may be able, in 
the near future, to organize it so that the students who are 
its products will be best able to serve God, country, and 
their fellow-men and women. 


N.E.C.A. Meets in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 420) 


Dr. Joseph A. Gorham of Washington is chairman 
of a session that plans to take up problems in secondary 
education. Father Joseph G. Mulhern, S.J., of Spring 
Hill, Ala., Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., of Baltimore, 
and Sister M. Francis Ines, S.S.J., of Philadelphia, 
will discuss extra-curricular activities and financing ; 
Miss M. M. Kearney of Philadelphia, Brother Julius 
May, S.M., of Philadelphia, and Sister M. Basil, I.H.M., 
of Pittsburgh, take as their theme, “The High School 
and the Graduate.” On Thursday morning, Father John 
P. Cotter, C.M., of Brooklyn, presides over a group 
of editors who come together to discuss “The Religion 
Course—Content and Placement.” The editors who will 
take part are Dr. Anthony J. Flynn of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Clarence E. Elwell of Cleveland, and Dr. Austin G. 
Schmidt, S.J., of Chicago. This religion meeting will 
be held in the Ball Room; a meeting at the same hour 
in Room 304, under the chairmanship of Father Lau- 
rence M. O’Neill, S.J., of New Orleans, will present 
the Honorable Gerald F. Flood of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Frank D. Whalen of the New York public schools, Dr. 
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Leo J. McCormick of the Baltimore Catholic schools, 
Father Henry J. Huesman of Allentown Central Cath- 
olic, and Father Joseph L. McCoy, O.S.F.S., of Niagara 
University. Another simultaneous meeting in Room 305, 
with Father Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., of New York, as 
chairman, will present Father Michael J. McKeough, 
O.Praem., of Washington, Brother Henry Ringkamp, 
S.M., of St. Louis, Sister M. Electa, O.S.F., of Phila- 
delphia, and Sister M. Teresa Clare, S.C., of Pittsburgh, 
as participants in a discussion on the topic, “General 
Education in the Catholic Secondary School.” 

A joint meeting of elementary and secondary school 
delegates, for principals and superintendents only, will 
take up the topic, “Articulation of Elementary and 
Secondary School Programs.” Dr. Quigley of Pitts- 
burgh will act as chairman; he will present Dr. Casey 
of Indianapolis to discuss the topic from the viewpoint 
of the elementary schools, and Dr. O’Leary of Boston 
to give the viewpoint of the secondary schools. The 
final meeting of the Department on Friday morning, 
(Continued on page 432) 
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CORRELATION OF RELIGION 
with Curriculum of Eighth Grade 


By SISTER M. St. GERTRUDE, I.H.M., M.A. 


Little Flower Catholic High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N THE classes of geography and 

I history and mathematics, the pur- 

pose of the teacher is merely to guide her pupils to the 

knowledge of these subjects; in the class of Christian 

doctrine she must instill not only knowledge but also 

enthusiasm and most of all love for the sacred things of 

which she treats. Unless this objective is attained, she 
cannot consider herself an efficient teacher. 

The teacher who is charged with the task of impart- 
ing Christian doctrine must ever bear in mind the dig- 
nity and the importance of this field of labor, if she hopes 
to make her work truly efficient. In a certain sense, she 
participates in the mission which the Son of God com- 
mitted to the apostles and to their successors when He 
said: “Going therefore, teach ye all nations” ( Matt. 28, 
19). 

Mere knowledge and understanding, while necessary, 
are not sufficient. To achieve the end of Christian educa- 
tion, intellectual assent must be transferred into the 
realm of voluntary action. It is not enough to know; 
one must carry out what the knowledge implies and com- 
mands. This is definitely one of the major objectives of 
eighth-grade religion teaching. The student must not 
only learn what is right; he must will to do what is 
right. This implies on the part of the teacher a stimulus 
and interest that transfer the teaching of religion from 
the confines of the classroom into the lives of the stu- 
dents. The teacher must stimulate the students to carry 
their beliefs into action. She must take the cold and in- 
animate statements of the religion textbook and make 
them live, make them appeal to the students. Only then 
will they learn the beauty of religion. The life and per- 
sonality of Christ becomes real to them. The knowledge 
they gain generates that love from which alone comes 
unquestioning and loyal service. 


These considerations help stimulate the student to 
carry his beliefs into action. No opportunity should be 
lost to show just how this can be done. The interest of 
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the teacher must then reach out to discover in just what 
measure the program of religious instruction is bearing 
fruit in the lives of the students. Certainly no program 
of religious education is completely effective unless the 
objective of Catholic practice is attained as the corollary 
of Catholic belief. 

Ours must not only be the theoretical teaching of re- 
ligion, but the practical application of its principles. The 
highest aim of the teacher of religion is to teach the stu- 
dents to know God, to love Him, and to serve Him; to 
live a life in accordance with the life of Christ, the Divine 
Exemplar. This engendering of love and respect for God 
will result in the respect for all legitimately constituted 
authority (which comes from God) in the home, in the 
school, and in the nation. Catholic education helps stu- 
dents advance in the development of civic morality. It 
teaches that God belongs in business, in government, in 
society. 

Theoretic knowledge is not power ; it is light. It shows 
us what is to be done, and what directions should be 
given to our lives, but something more is required as an 
impelling force to drive us forward towards our goal. 
That impelling force is love—love for God, love for the 
Divine Personality of Jesus Christ. 


CORRELATING RELIGION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 








Let us consider now: the “Why?” in the correlation 
of religion with other subjects. What reason can be of- 
fered for the fact that after so many years of training, 
our Catholic school children are so unequipped to ex- 
plain and defend the doctrines of our Catholic belief? 
Yet, still more serious is the fact that many of them fail 
in the regular practice of the Faith. Are we justified in 
concluding that the facts memorized were not fully as- 
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similated, hence could not be translated into the moral 
conduct of everyday life? Basic to this condition prob- 
ably is a lack of interest in religion as a study. Are our 
students in Catholic schools because they see the neces- 
sity of religious education, or are their parents or pastors 
foreseeing the need of such training? The lives of 
many of our former graduates are out of harmony with 
Christian living ; they seem more bent on finding reasons 
for escaping from the practical living of revealed truths 
than on upholding these truths. With this as a convic- 
tion, it is our endeavor to correlate religion with other 
subjects as far as possible. This attempt will require 
special technique on the part of each teacher; else, in- 
stead of attracting her students to religion, she will re- 
pel them. Care must be taken not to thrust religion upon 
the student. We cannot force the will because God has 
made it free. Each teacher must understand her class and 
work according to the needs of that class. For anyone to 
offer an outline as a workable solution would be like 
writing a prescription without having studied a case. 
Different environments will be adaptable to different 
suggestions. All we hope to do here is to offer some sug- 
gestions and rely upon your judgment as to their use- 
fulness. 


It is true, this is an age of confusion, of unbelief, and 
of self-seeking ; but is it not also an age of grace, of light, 
and an age of promise? In our day, is not the very young 
child permitted to receive the source of all grace into his 
young heart and thrill in the joy of his First Com- 
munion ; has not Our Lady of Light come to the world 
in recent times and has she not promised us peace and 
happiness on certain easy conditions? 


RELIGION THROUGH CIVICS 





She has asked us to help save the souls redeemed by 
her Divine Son. Correlation of religion with other sub- 
jects has but one purpose—that each student live the 
truly Catholic life and through his Catholic living attain 
the ultimate end for which he was created. Here are 
offered a few suggestions that may help in that Catholic 
living; the aims are: 

1. To develop proper attitudes in the lives of our stu- 
dents and to deepen their understanding of the Christian 
principles which should guide them in solving the prob- 
lems they must face. 

2. To have the student recognize the authority of the 
Church by accepting the Church as the: (a) guardian 
of morals, (b) protector of rights, (c) interpreter of all 
laws. 

From earliest times Christian education has always 
been the dayspring of the needs of man. We live today 
in a period of world conflict—a period in the history of 
America when education for citizenship and training for 
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civic virtues are the vital needs of the hour. Meeting this 
challenge should present little difficulty to Catholic teach- 
ers. Our school system has been founded solely for the 
purpose of teaching a program of studies with religion 
as its permeating spirit. Religion is a way of life ; civics 
too is a means of life. Man’s life is woven of three strands : 
his God, his neighbor, and himself. The fibre of this weav- 
ing is enriched and strengthened through religion and 
civics. The one is the way of the spirit, founded on the 
love of the Creator; the other, the way of the body 
founded on the love of neighbor. In great measure, we 
have not utilized as extensively as possible our teaching 
of religion for the development of social virtues and 
habits. Too often have Catholics acted as though religion 
had no place in business or in politics. Is it possible that 
the reason lies in the fact that our religion courses have 
been taught largely from the individualistic rather than 
the social point of view? Since we realize that this error 
exists, what solution have we to offer to overcome, or at 
least check the error? The most potent solution seems to 
be to stress the socialization of religion courses as a 
means of establishing the basic principles upon which the 
Christian social order is founded. This would introduce a 
positive point of view rather than a negative, and a social 
rather than an individualistic treatment of religion. Thus, 
the child must understand that the social order is main- 
tained and the needs of man are supplied through a God- 
given moral code suited to man’s dignity, and intended, 
not as a curb on his liberty, but as a guardian of his 
security ; that this code is basic and eternal; that all 
human laws are derived from it, and that no law is just 
that is inconsistent with it or at variance with it. Only 
when this God-given fundamental code is faithfully ob- 
served by each individual can happiness and peace be 
attained within each human heart, in the home, and 
above all, within a nation. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRIT MUST BE REVIVED 


Today materialism has almost destroyed the Chris- 
tian spirit. It is most important that we as Catholic 
teachers be the means of reviving the Christian spirit. 
Catholicizing all social studies as a means of developing 
a Catholic attitude seems a positive way of offsettin 
the evil. 

Our late Holy Father, Pius XI, tells us that man is 
a member, not only of one society, but of three—the 
family, the Church, and the State. Therefore, the objec- 
tives of the social studies, from the Catholic point of 
view, would be the understanding of the rights and 
duties, habits and ‘attitudes, of man in relation to this 
threefold environment—the family, the Church, and the 
State. Any treatment of history and civics which regards 
the Church or the family as institutions within the wider 
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orbit of the State is not Catholic, although the Catholic 
student should be impressed with the idea that the family 
has priority over the State. He must be convinced that 
the Church enables the family to achieve its supernatural 
end, and enjoys rights preéminently superior to those of 
the State. Lastly, he must be led to recognize the State, 
bound by moral duties and enjoying certain rights of 


its own, as a necessary, but distinct and different sup- 
plement of the family. 


CATHOLIC CONCEPT OF PATRIOTISM 





In teaching the Catholic concept of patriotism, we 
may well stress the theological virtue of charity and the 
moral virtue of justice. We must instill in the students 
a proper concept of these two fundamental virtues. Char- 
ity is the supernatural virtue infused into man’s soul by 
which he loves God above all things for His own sake 
and his neighbor as himself for God’s sake. Charity must 
burn deeply not only in the individual but also in a na- 
tion. As an act of supernatural virtue, charity requires 
a motivation based on divine revelation. Charity cannot 
exist when the operating factor omits the thought of 
God. Today, outside the Catholic Church, charity signi- 
fies any good turn done, regardless of the motive that 
prompted it. The erring nations can boast of historically 
good deeds, but can these deeds be classified as actions 
motivated for good? 

Justice among men is ordinarily understood as a vir- 
tue by which we give to everyone his due. The word 
everyone includes God, neighbor, and self. Through 
these definitions we must make the children realize that 
virtue is not something passive, but that, on the con- 
trary, the very derivation of the word implies strength 
and activity. It is directly opposed to weakness or indif- 
ference. The virtue of justice obliges the individual to 
the constant giving to each man of that which belongs 
to him. Likewise it obliges the State to distribute among 
the people: (1) assistance, honors, rights, and privileges 
in proportion to their needs and abilities ; (2) duties and 
taxes in proportion to their ability to bear them; and 
(3) restraints and punishments in proportion to their 
crimes against the law of God and the common good. 

But the virtue of justice alone is not sufficient, su- 
perior to this are the obligations of the virtues of Chris- 
tian charity, binding not only the individual but also the 
State to use surplus wealth to better the material and 
spiritual conditions of the less fortunate and weaker 
members. The child must be led to see that the practice 
of these virtues is possible only when the State acknow!l- 
edges God as the source of all authority, and the Church 
as His representative and interpreter. 
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The Church is an essential factor in prompting the 
welfare of the State, for the Church teaches obedience 
to authority, protects man’s rights, and incites noble 
endeavor. Plutarch speaks of religion forming a better 
protection for a city than its walls. Could we also not 
say, obedience to the authority of the Church is greater 
protection than standing armies? The Church endeavors 
to bind all nations in the bonds of brotherhood by a com- 
mon profession of faith and by the precept of charity. 
The states that have persecuted the Church have sooner 
or later experienced the evil results of so doing. Our 
Lord’s words are quite apt here: “Every kingdom 
divided against itself shall be brought to desolation” 
(Luke 11, 17). Religion is to the State what the soul is 
to the body. Separate these two and death results. Let 
man turn away from the Church and its authority, and 
he turns away from life. The Church may be regarded 
as a summary of authority, guiding not only an indi- 


vidual in private life, but also the nations in their civil 
life. 


The student’s training in social studies must be cen- 
tered in the true concepts of rights and duties as they 
affect him in the three societies in which he must operate 
—the family, the Church, and the State. This threefold 
citizenship must be recognized throughout his entire 
course. In every grade, but especially in the eighth grade, 
this threefold relationship should be maintained with 
overemphasis on the balance between rights and duties 
as determined by divine and civil laws, 


CIVICS AND CATHOLIC ACTION 





The last but very important point to be stressed in 
the teaching of civics through religion is that of Cath- 
olic Action. What was it that made the thirteenth the 
greatest of centuries, and the Middle Ages the glorious 
age of faith, but Catholic Action? What is it that is 
needed for the restoration of a true Christian social order 
today but Catholic Action—that reliving the Age of 
Faith in our social, political, and economic world, in- 
terpreting all things according to the light and the doc- 
trine of the Gospel? We as Catholic teachers must ful- 
fill the sacred trust confided to us to train our young 
American boys and girls to be real leaders. Are we in- 
stilling into their young hearts such intense love and 
loyalty for Christ their Leader that His call, “Come, 
follow me” (cf. Matt. 9, 9), rings in their ears as a per- 
sonal invitation to join His lay apostolate and win souls 
for His love? Are we firing their young ambitious souls 
with such love and appreciation for their Faith that they 


are ready to go out and stand staunchly for a cause that 
is right? 
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SCIENCE ROOMS 


Chemistry, Physics, Biology, General Science 


Fifth in the Series from the Report of the N.CE.A. 


Committee on Schoolhouse P lanning and Construction 


By REV. T. LEO KEAVENY, M.A., Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Diocese of St. Cloud, Little Falls, Minnesota 


7 INSURE economy in 
construction, all science 
rooms should be on the same floor 
and adjacent to one another. North- 
ern exposure can be used to good 
advantage. As science is a laboratory 
subject, provisions must be made for 
demonstration work on the part of 
the instructor and experimentation 
on the part of the pupil. The various 
audio-visual must be 
taken into consideration when plan- 
ning science rooms. The type of desk 
or table to be used by the student 
is decided on when the plans are 
being made, as the equipment deter- 
mines, to a great extent, the size of 
the room. 


techniques 


CHEMISTRY 


Under ordinary circumstances, a 
school enrolling five hundred stu- 
dents will have between sixty and 
eighty pupils in the chemistry classes, 
This must be taken into considera- 
tion in determining pupil stations. 
Schools today follow three proce- 
dures in teaching chemistry : 

(a) A room is set aside for in- 
structional work and another adja- 
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cent room is set up as a laboratory. 
This type of arrangement necessi- 
tates two rooms for chemistry in- 
struction. 

(b) In the second arrangement a 
certain section of a room is set aside 
for instructional purposes and an- 
other area of the same room is ar- 
ranged for laboratory purposes. 

(c) Many schools have the com- 
bination lecture and laboratory room 
in one unit. All pupil desks face the 
instructor’s platform and each pupil 
station is equipped to carry on ex- 
perimental work. 

Of the three arrangements, the 
last seems to meet with the greatest 
favor. 

Location. The chemistry labora- 
tory is located on the top floor to 
insure ample ventilation. Even with 
good ventilation, fumes and gases 
may escape and cause discomfort to 
pupils in adjoining rooms. Northern 
exposure can be used for this room. 
The chemistry laboratory requires 
special ventilating devices and fume 
hoods equipped with a forced ex- 
haust leading directly to the outside. 

Acid-resisting table tops and non- 
corrosive sinks and drains are im- 
perative. The initial cost may be 
higher but in a short time this pre- 





caution will easily pay for this type 
of installation. 

Blackboard space can be reduced 
considerably. The space behind the 
instructor’s desk should be utilized 
for this purpose. 

Size. The size of the room will 
depend on the maximum number of 
pupils in any one section. A mini- 
mum of 30 square feet is needed for 
each pupil. This figure does not in- 
clude storage space. The room under 
no condition should be less than 22 
feet in width and 38 feet in length. 

Caution. (a) In small schools it 
is customary to combine the science 
laboratories. This practice is to be 
discouraged as the fumes and acids 
have a destructive effect on physical 
and other scientific equipment. 

(b) If at all possible two doors 
should lead directly to the main cor- 
ridor to insure ready exit in case of 
an emergency. : 

Adjacent to the laboratory are the 
supply and storage room arranged 
to accommodate adjustable shelves, 
cupboard space, and acid carboys. 
This room needs special ventilation 
for the removal of gases and fumes 
which-accumulate from the stored 
chemicals. 

With a little foresight even small 
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schools can have a dark room 


equipped with the usual water and 
electrical outlets. 


PHYSICS 





A school enrolling five hundred 
pupils will have about sixty or 
seventy students for the course in 
physics. As stated previously, it is 
good economy to locate all the 
science rooms on the same floor and 
adjacent to one another. The size of 
the physics room will depend on a 
number of factors: 

1. The type of tables used by the 

students. 

2. The size of the instructor’s 
demonstration desk. 

3. The use of lecture chairs in 
front of the demonstration 
table. 

4. The number of students taking 
the course. 

5. Recessing of apparatus cabi- 
nets, with gain of space in room 
proper. 

6. Provision for window wall 
table, which should be made. 

7. Use of two aisles instead of 
three, permitting gain of about 
3 feet in the width of the room. 

Ordinarily 22 feet is the minimum 
for width and 42 to 44 feet for length. 
A room with these dimensions will 
accommodate 32 students. 

Translucent as well as opaque 
shades are provided in this labora- 
tory to permit carrying out many of 
the experiments called for in the 
course. For use of visual aids, a 
screen should be placed on the front 
of the room behind the instructor’s 
desk. 

Pupil stations call for electrical 
outlets. Floor and wall electrical out- 
lets are placed in the front as well 
as in the rear of the room. 

For the efficient teaching of phys- 
ics a great variety of equipment is 
necessary. As some of the equipment 
is bulky, a separate storage room is 
provided, adjacent to the laboratory 
and equipped to accommodate adjus- 
table shelves and cupboards. In plan- 
ning laboratories a storage room is 
often neglected. 
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BIOLOGY 





The biology room also calls for 
location on the top floor, adjacent 
to the other science laboratories. The 
biological laboratory may be located 
with a northern exposure although 
the conservatory should have a 
southern exposure; western expo- 
sure will meet requirements if it has 
four or five hours of sunshine. 

The size of the room will depend 
on the largest group enrolled for the 
course and the type of furniture used. 
If lecture chairs are placed in front 
of the student tables, more space is 
required, If the students remain at 
their stations for lectures, about 12 
feet can be saved in the length of 
the room. Each arrangement has 
points in its favor. The use of four- 
student tables is to be discouraged 
as this presents a problem in orienta- 
tion. Usually the room is not less 
than 22 feet in width and not less 
than 40 feet in length. 

This room should be equipped 
with translucent and opaque shades. 
If possible two doors will lead to the 
main corridor. Blackboard space be- 
hind the instructor’s demonstration 
desk is required. For efficient teach- 
ing plenty of display boards are pro- 
vided. The window wall table will 
provide facilities for aquariums and 
germinating bins. 

Cabinets for the microscopes are 
recessed. It must be remembered that 
there will be as many microscopes as 
there are students in the largest sec- 
tion. A store room adjacent to the 
laboratory will take care of equip- 
ment when not in use. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 





Ordinarily, the general science 
room is the same size as the academic 
classrooms. The regular classroom 
desks may be used by the pupils. The 
instructor needs a_ well-equipped 
demonstration desk, complete with 
water, electricity, and gas outlets. 
Adequate blackboard space is to be 
provided in the front of the room 


and provision must be made to 
darken it when occasion demands. 
Although not absolutely necessary, 
this room should have its own stor- 
age room as this arrangement makes 
for better administration and order. 
The room requires ample display 
space to show specimens and other 
aids in teaching. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 





Music, in most schools today, 
forms an integral part of the cur- 
riculum. As in any other school sub- 
ject, to obtain the results desired will 
depend to no little extent on the type 
of facilities offered by the school. 
The music suite should be isolated 
from the rest of the school, prefer- 
ably in a wing adjoining the audi- 
torium stage. Music rooms must not 
be located in the basement areas, 
where moisture will affect the instru- 
ments. Acoustical treatment is of 
paramount importance in this depart- 
ment. Sounds from the music rooms 
should not penetrate other school 
rooms. If care is not exercised, sound 
will be transmitted by air and heat- 
ing ducts. The floor, as well as the 
ceilings and walls, requires acousti- 
cal treatment. Doors will ordinarily 
be sound proofed and, where this is 
not practical, double doors will be 
installed. 

Where more than one room is 
used for music instruction, good ad- 
ministration demands that the rooms 
be adjacent and easily accessible. 
Since the seating arrangement does 
not follow the traditional plan, but 
rather a horseshoe or semi-circular 
arrangement, it is necessary that all 
areas of the room be adequately 
lighted. 

Portable risers are available in 
various sizes, but a more satisfactory 
plan is to have permanent risers in- 
stalled when the school is built. 

The width of the risers should be 
at least 48 inches for instrumental 
work, while 32 inches are required 
for vocal work per pupil. Twenty 
square feet per pupil are recom- 
mended for instrumental work and 
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16 square feet per pupil for vocal 
instruction. 

The major portion of the floor 
area will be taken up by the terraced 
risers, but ample room is needed for 
the director’s stand, pianos, radio, 
and sound recording apparatus, and 
storage space. Blackboard space and 
bulletin boards are placed in the 
front of the room. 

Pupils, whether they are singing 
or practicing on instruments, require 
plenty of fresh air ; this need should 
be remembered when ventilation is 
considered. 

In planning the music suite, stor- 
age space must be provided. Musical 
instruments are expensive and are 
easily damaged. Permitting students 
to leave instruments in the rehearsal 
room makes for disorder and confu- 
sion, In the storage room each stu- 
dent will have a compartment to fit 
his instrument. A special wardrobe 
cabinet which is mothproof and dust- 
proof is provided for band uniforms 
and choir gowns. 

Immediately adjacent to the music 
rooms will be a number of practice 
rooms, soundproofed, and well light- 
ed. For purposes of supervision, 
many instructors prefer a door with 
one or two glass panels to a solid 
wooden door. These rooms call for 
not less than 80-100 square feet in 
size. 


HOMEMAKING 





In planning the homemaking suite 
the advice and experience of the 
teachers concerned is encouraged 
and welcomed. Equipment and ar- 
rangements have been installed in 
some schools which will be out of 
reach financially in most homes ; the 
school should approximate as far as 
possible the conveniences found in 
the ordinary American home. The 
market is flooded with all types of 
appliances, and the wise administra- 
tor will give due consideration to 
essentials. Instruction will center 
around basic techniques of home- 
making. 

Various arrangements are found 
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in homemaking rooms. A special 
room or laboratory is set aside for 
instruction in foods, and another for 
clothing or textiles. In large schools 
separate rooms are preferred as each 
unit will be utilized throughout the 
school day. In smaller schools the 
combination food and clothing labor- 
atory will suffice. When both types 
of instruction are housed in the same 
room, two to four unit kitchens are 
installed and the remaining space is 
devoted to clothing instruction. It is 
the duty of the administrator to ana- 
lyze the needs of his school and then 
select the proper arrangement to suit 
his particular situation. Efficiency in 
homemaking instruction will be in- 
sured by planning all rooms en suite. 

Food laboratory. In many schools 
the administration of the cafeteria is 
placed under the care of the home 
economics instructor; therefore the 
food laboratory is adjacent to the 
lunch eight 
kitchens should be provided which 
accommodate 24 to 32 pupils; it 
is desirable to limit homemaking 
classes to 24 pupils. The size of the 
room depends to some extent on the 
equipment ; 30 to 40 square feet will 
be provided. per pupil. The room 
requires at least 38 feet in length; 
if the supply and apron lockers are 
placed at the ends of the room, the 
width may be reduced to 22 feet; 
otherwise the room should be at least 
26 feet in width. The former ar- 
rangement is preferred because it 
does not destroy the symmetry of the 
interior of the building. Ample pro- 
vision for electrical outlets is neces- 
sary. The laboratory should be 
equipped with electrical and gas 
ranges. Hot and cold water is piped 
to each sink; laundry facilities are 
provided with proper drains. Black- 
board space can be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Clothing or textiles. Ordinarily 
clothing classes are limited to 24 
pupils; therefore, a room 22 feet in 
width and 32 feet in length will be 
ample. Provision must be made for 
electrical outlets. Blackboard space 
can be kept at a minimum ; four lineal 
feet are usually enough but provision 
should be made for pinning space. 


room. Six to unit 





A desirable adjunct to the home- 
making suite is the model living 
room. When this room is not used 
by the food classes, it can be utilized 
as a fitting or cutting room by the 
clothing classes. 


ART ROOMS 





The size and appointments for the 
art department will depend to a great 
extent on the school, population, the 
number of pupils interested in 
courses of this type, and the needs of 
the community. In a large school at 
least three rooms are to be provided 
for art instruction: 

1. A room for freehand drawing 
and modeling (clay )—these subjects 
should be taught as basic languages 
—the languages of visual expression. 

2. A room for applied basic design 
—this would be used as an integrat- 
ing course for further work in the 
arts, textiles, printing, etc. In a tex- 
tile community emphasis would be 
placed on textile design and cloth 
printing ; whereas in a metal manu- 
facturing center, metal art work 
would be stressed. In a stone or 
marble processing community in- 
struction in design and _ lettering 
would be emphasized. This room 
could be combined with the freehand 
drawing room if necessary. 

3. A room given over to mechani- 
cal drawing. This subject is less basic 
than freehand drawing but requires 
much more equipment. It is generally 
agreed that all art rooms should be 
adjacent to the homemaking and gen- 
eral shop section. Northern exposure 
is most desirable. In small schools 
where one instructor teaches all art 
classes, one room, if properly ar- 
ranged, would meet requirements. 
The size of the art rooms will depend 
upon the size of tables or stands to be 
used. The width of the rooms will 
vary from 22 to 26 feet in width and 
from 37 to 45 feet in length. Thirty 
to 35 square feet are needed per 
pupil, exclusive of storage or supply 
space. 

Sliding blackboards are preferred 
to stationary boards, and an abun- 
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dance of bulletin and pinning space 
is recommended. Since art instruc- 
tion demands an abundance of teach- 
ing material and visual aids, storage 
space is mandatory. Provision to 
darken the room for projection pur- 
poses is necessary. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ROOMS 





In the past little or no attention 
has been given to business education 
in the building plans of a school. 
Usually a section of the building 
which could not be utilized for any 
other purpose was turned over to 
the commercial department. In re- 
cent years, however, administrators 
are devoting much attention to this 
neglected phase of secondary educa- 
tion. Each year the number of pupils 
taking subjects along business or 
commercial lines increases. 

In a large school, facilities must 
be provided for shorthand, typing, 
bookkeeping, and general secretarial 
training. If at all possible all rooms 
will be planned en suite and apart 
from the academic section. Typing 
rooms and rooms where business 
machines are used call for acoustical 
treatment. Because of the great 
amount of writing with resultant eye 
strain, the commercial education 
suite is placed in that part of the 
building which has the best natural 
lighting. 

One room will meet requirements 
in a small school because one teacher 
usually handles all commercial sub- 
jects. When this is the case, the size 
of the room is increased and a prac- 
tice room, separated from the main 
room with a glazed soundproof par- 
tition, is provided. 

In all business education rooms, 
even with the best natural light, arti- 
ficial illumination should be studied 
and provided. Electrical outlets are 
furnished and installed about every 
six feet for business machines. Care 
must be taken in their installation to 
reduce accident hazards. 

Rooms used for bookkeeping, typ- 
ing, and office practice are larger 
than the standard classroom. 
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Because an abundance of materials 
is used in business education instruc- 
tion, storage space either in the room 
proper or in an adjoining room is 
strongly recommended. Blackboards 
may be placed in the front of the 
room and display and bulletin boards 
may be located on side walls. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





Main or general shop. The pur- 
pose of the general shop is to furnish 
facilities and instruction for the 
many activities of the various indus- 
trial arts. A prudent course to pur- 
sue in planning the industrial arts 
program is first to analyze the needs, 
industries, and resources of the com- 
munity. 

The general shop will be located 
on the first floor or, if possible, in 
a separate building, so isolated that 
noise will not interfere with the aca- 
demic section of the school. Immedi- 
ate access to service drives is impera- 
tive. Double doors (rolling metal 
doors 8 by 8 feet) should be installed 
at the main entrance to handle the 
loading and unloading of bulky ma- 
terial and equipment. 

The equipment of the room will 
determine its area to some extent, 
although it should not be less than 
50 feet in width and 100 feet in 
length; 75 square feet are :equired 
for each pupil taking the course. One- 
half of the room may be finished with 
wooden paving blocks and the re- 
mainder with a concrete slab with an 
unscored finish. The walls may be 
of glazed or semi-glazed brick or 
tile. Multilateral and saw-tooth sky- 
lightings are preferred. If skylights 
are installed the glass area should 
be equivalent to 20 per cent of the 
floor area. Provision must be made 
for electricity, drainage, ventilation, 
and heating. Lockers of some type 
are necessary for the pupils. In plan- 
ning any shop, careful consideration 
should be given to health and safety 
standards. 

W oodworking. It is almost impos- 
sible to list requirements in the 
woodworking room. Each school 


must determine how much instruc- 
tion and what facilities are needed 
for its particular needs. 

The woodworking room is located 
on the first floor and apart from the 
main academic section. Northern ex- 
posure is preferred. A class of 24 
pupils will require an area of 1800 
square feet; this will include space 
for a band saw, lathes, and planer, 
together with 24 student benches and 
an instructor’s bench. In addition to 
the general woodworking shop at 
least 600 square feet are to be as- 
signed for the lumber room, tool 
room, finishing room, and store 
room. The entrance to the tool room 
and lumber room should be of the 
Dutch door type with a shelf to facili- 
tate the distribution of tools and ma- 
terials. The finishing room should be 
made as fire resistant as possible 
with ready access to the outside in 
case of an emergency. Provision 
must be made for gas and electrical 
outlets, and the finishing room, 
particularly, equipped for special 
ventilation. 

The floor of the general room may 
be of wood. Windows of the awning 
type are preferred because of the 
more favorable ventilation they af- 
ford. Blackboard space and bulletin 
boards are absolutely necessary. 
Wash sinks are placed in the room, 
also a bubbler drinking fountain. 

Electrical shop. The electrical 
shop should be located near the auto- 
mobile, plumbing, and physics labor- 
atory. The size of this room varies 
from 1200 to 4000 square feet. The 
former figure is inadequate; 3500 
square feet of floor space with an 
additional 500 square feet for storage 
purposes will meet requirements in 
most schools. 

The farm shop. Effective instruc- 
tion in agriculture demands a class- 
room, a shop, and a demonstration 
plot. The classroom may be planned 
after the regular general science 
room. The demonstration plot on or 
near the school premises is absolutely 
necessary. This serves as an outdoor 
laboratory for exploratory and ex- 
perimental purposes. The planning 
of this plot will depend to a great 
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extent on the ingenuity of the in- 
structor in charge. 

The farm shop need not be elab- 
orate, but it should provide facilities 
for the many trades and repair work 
done on the farm, such as_ black- 
smithing, welding, concrete, and 
metal work. The farm shop should 
be in a separate building, if possible, 
and approximate a real shop on a 
modern farm. 

This shop must be placed on the 
ground floor with a ramp to facili- 
tate the entrance and removal of 
farm machinery. For a class of 25 
pupils the room ought to be at least 
30 feet in width and 50 to 60 feet 
in length, with doors of the folding 
type, 14 feet in height and 12 feet 
in width. Ample provision must be 
made for electrical outlets and (also) 
ventilation. 

Print shop. It is difficult to outline 
specifications for the print shop. 
Some schools devote a great deal of 
attention to this subject ; others, only 
a little or none at all. 

This shop calls for a location on 
the ground floor, the heavy presses 
resting on their own foundations, 
apart from the footings of the school 
proper. Usually, since one instructor 
has charge of the printing depart- 
ment, it is advantageous to have all 
the facilities housed in one room. 
This arrangement is not ideal for 
instruction on account of the noise of 
the presses. An ideal arrangement 


with Dr. Cox of Philadelphia as chairman, will confine 
itself to a discussion of points proposed from the floor, 
to the reports submitted from the sectional meetings, 
and will hear an address by the president of the Second- 


ary School Department. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

SAS RBCS SSR SSSR 

EE ——_— 
The opening general meeting of the Elementary 


School Department, with President Quigley as chair- 
man, will feature an address by President Slavin of 


is to have the pressroom separate 
from the composing room; in this 
case the pressroom will be at least 
23 by 50 feet (depending on the 
number of students taking the 
course), and the composing room 
should be at least 22 by 32 feet. The 
floors should be of asphalt tile, with 
walls of semi-glazed tile or brick. 
Adequate provision must be made for 
lighting and electricity. A lavatory 
basin should be installed in the room. 
Storage space is needed nearby. 


PAINT 





One of the marked differences be- 
tween the school of yesterday and 
the school of tomorrow is to be found 
in the decorative scheme. Formerly 
schools were limited to three stand- 
ard colors: dark brown, battleship 
gray, and buff. Evidently the custo- 
dial and the administrative staff se- 
lected these colors because of their 
utilitarian value—easy to clean ; dirt 
and grime would not show. No doubt 
maintenance costs were lowered but 
the interiors of our school walls pre- 
sented a drab and monotonous ap- 
pearance. Moreover, dark color 
treatment usually resulted in poor 
housekeeping. A few years ago 
schools began to experiment with 
color ; “pastel” tints made their ap- 
pearance with the result that rooms 
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and corridors took a new lease on 
life. 

Surfaces are painted to preserve 
and beautify; in the past only the 
former purpose was considered. To- 
day schools are made inviting and 
interesting by a judicious selection 
of blue, green, yellow, and even red 
tints. The breaking away from mo- 
notonous color treatment is to be 
encouraged but, at the same time, 
caution must be exercised in select- 
ing paint, in order to avoid eyestrain. 

Ceiling decoration has three pur- 
poses: beautification, ease of clean- 
ing, and reflective quality. A fiat, 
white paint is recommended because 
of its high reflective factor (at least 
75 to 85 per cent). Acoustic tile 
loses some of its acoustic quality 
when painted, therefore the perfor- 
ated type is preferred for ceilings. 

Wall paint needs a reflective qual- 
ity of at least 60 per cent, and all 
gloss finishes are to be avoided. 
Colors, especially in the elementary 
schoolroom, should be selected for 
their interest and cheerfulness. 
Rooms having northern exposure 
can use warm colors; those with 
southern exposure may be finished 
in cool shades. 

Colors which are harmonious, 
aesthetically correct, and psychologi- 
cally suitable are urged throughout 
the school to do away with the unin- 
viting and drab appearance charac- 
teristic of some schools of the past. 


Relationships of Government, Religion, and Education.” 
Other meetings of the Elementary Department are built 
around panel discussions. The first of these sectional 
meetings is divided into two groups: grades one through 


six, and grades seven and eight. Under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Deady of Detroit, the first group will deal with a 
“New Approach to Reading in the Elementary School.” 
Sister Mary Louis, R.S.M., of Pittsburgh, will speak 
of problems in reading readiness ; Sister M. Marguerite, 


S.N.D., of Toledo, of basic skills in reading ; Miss Lucy 


Berkel of St. Louis, on adjustment to individual differ- 


Providence College on the convention theme, “The 
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ences; and Miss Rita Simons of Detroit, on remedial 

reading. In the upper grade section, Dr. MacEachin of 

Lansing will take the chairmanship of a panel, “Religion 
(Continued on page 435) 
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In the Footsteps of 
SAINT PAUL 


By SISTER MARY PHILOMENE, 0O.S.F. 


Mount St. Clare College, Clinton, lowa 


OMEWHERE in my previous writ- 

ings I suggested that during the 
first year in high school, pupils should read the life of 
Our Lord by a competent author. Now a suggestion that 
goes a step farther: Encourage the boys and girls in 
religious classes to read the life of an outstanding saint, 
for example, that of St. Paul. This may be made a re- 
quirement in the first half of the sophomore year. The 
teacher must prepare by talking to individuals and 
groups about reading in general. Tell them of the ad- 
vantages and pleasure derived from good reading. Put 
books where all will have access to them; agree upon 
a definite time, say one hour daily, for this type of 
reading. Finally, the teacher must by her salesmanship 
get the members of the class so enthusiastic that soon 
all will be reading and talking about the great mis- 
sionary, Saint Paul. 

For most of us, the days when Our Lord and the 
apostles walked the earth have an irresistible fascination 
—the lure of adventure, as it were, into the interesting 
past. The taste for reading will grow with cultivation. 
Read about the early history of the Church. The Epistles 
of St. Paul are intensely interesting, for they were in- 
spired by the master mind of God Himself, the greatest 
creative Artist the world ever knew. 

The pagans who really did not recognize Our Lord, 
and who jeered at Him with coarse disrespect were in 
a way objects of pity. They missed much by not coming 
under the divine influence of the Master. On the other 
hand, the ones who did know that He was the Son of 
God, the Father, sent to save the human race now sunk 
in idolatry and vice, and yet scorned His presence be- 
cause it meant giving up unlawful and worldly posses- 
sions, honors, and pleasures—in a word, giving up sin 
—were worthy of the greatest contempt. Proud, hard- 
hearted, selfish and cruel, they condemned the Savior 
of the world, Jesus Christ, to an ignominious death on 
the cross. 
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PAUL’S CONVERSION AND BAPTISM 





While the first rays of truth were glimmering over 
the Gentile world, God was raising up an apostle who 
was to flood the earth with the fullness of light. Saul 
was born at the opening of the Christian era, at Tarsus, 
in Cilicia. His parents were Jews, descendants of Ben- 
jamin. They conferred the Hebrew name of Saul, which 
means “Asked of the Lord,” upon the child who was 
to have such a glorious future. Later, as a Christian, 
he was known as Paul. 

Saint Stephen, the first martyr, was the herald of the 
Gospel. Saul, a ruthless persecutor of the Christians, 
consented to the stoning and death of the youthful 
martyr. Perhaps he was haunted by that angelic face and 
was converted in answer to Stephen’s dying prayer. A 
violent shock on the road to Damascus—where he was 
commissioned to go and spy out the Christians—brought 
the cruel and stubborn Saul to the feet of his Divine 
Lord and Master, with the startled question, “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” (Acts 9, 6). The grace 
of God, like a forceful rush of water, struck the great 
turbine of Saul’s being and moved him to repentance 
and action. 

Tarsus had only two rivals in learning, Athens and 
Alexandria; but vile passions disgraced their unusual 
gift of knowledge. The corrupt mode of life which Saul 
beheld about him disgusted his youthful soul. This is 
just another proof that innate refinement, Christian 
charity, and charming manners are the outcome of true 
education. 

Tarsus was the metropolis of Cilicia which became 
a Roman province when conquered by Pompey. There- 
fore, from his forefathers, Paul possessed the privileges 
of a Roman citizen. 

A generous soul, Paul regarded Christianity as 
Christ; and to form human souls into likenesses of 
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Christ was the purpose of his ministry. He loved Christ 
to such a degree that he said, “I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2, 20); “for to me, to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain .. . I am straitened . . ., 
having a desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ” 
(Phil. 1, 21-23). 

Paul was baptized in Damascus by Ananias, and ap- 
proved by Saint Peter in Jerusalem. He then discarded 
the armor of war, and with his new shield of faith went 
out fearlessly with the other apostles to conquer the 
world for Christ and for peace. Paul was zealous for 
the spread of the Faith; but his natural impetuosity 
was held in check by the grace which at his conversion 
he had received from God. The divine gift of grace 
was to remain with the great Apostle to the end of his 
via dolorosa. 


PAUL’S THREE GREAT MISSION JOURNEYS 


The Apostle of the Gentiles made three great mission 
journeys. Each began at Antioch in Syria, and ended 
with a visit to Jerusalem, Barnabas, his cousin John 
Mark, and Paul undertook the first mission ; but Mark, 
lacking confidence in himself, abandoned it, left his 
companions, and returned to Jerusalem. We have the 
quixotic idea of two Jewish converts starting out to 
win all nations to Christianity. They traveled through 
a portion of Asia Minor, and returned to Jerusalem for 
the apostolic assembly. 

The second mission journey was much longer, taking 
the apostles through the heart of Asia Minor, eastern 
Macedonia and Greece. Paul and Barnabas had sep- 
arated, and for a time Silas accompanied Paul when 
they visited Christian communities, and made many new 
converts to the Faith. Then took place the choice and 
ordination of young Timothy who went with Paul to 
win souls for Christ. At Troas a companion of priceless 
worth joined the Apostle of the Gentiles. This man was 
Luke, a physician, and a historian of the Church. Luke 
was a person of eminent Greek culture, a distinguished 
and careful writer, and a native of Antioch. He went 
with the apostles to Philippi in Macedonia. 

Later, Luke and Paul chanced to meet again, and for 
two years they were together in Caesarea. Timothy and 
Luke were especially a consolation to the heart of the 
great Apostle Paul. 

Some of the third mission journey was spent in going 
over old ground, but Paul devoted the greater part of 
it to the inhabitants of Ephesus. This city was a busy 
commercial center, but it was also the shrine of pagan 
worship with the goddess Diana as the chief deity. With 
the spread of the Gospel under the inspired voice of 
Paul, the number of converts to Christianity increased 
rapidly. Paul had retained some of his former helpers, 
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among them Timothy who was untiring in his work of 
spreading the Faith of Christ. 


The apostles returned to Jerusalem after the com- 
pletion of the third mission journey. They held a meet- 
ing in the home of James to discuss the joyous news— 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece—one-half of the world 
converted. By this splendid conquest they recognized 
God’s own hand unmistakably leading Paul on and 
working with him, In heart-felt prayers they gave thanks 
to God. Paul was arrested and put in chains, but he 
appealed to Caesar and was sent to Rome for trial. 


More than once we have had to admire the perfect 
self-command of the Apostle of the Gentiles in perilous 
situations, but never was his character so strikingly 
revealed as at that moment. His request to address the 
people was granted. Standing on the steps of a fortress, 
Paul raised his heavily manacled hands and addressed 
the crowds in the Hebrew tongue, thus: 


... 1 ama Jew, born at Tarsus in Cilicia, but 
brought up in this city, at the feet of Gamaliel, taught 
according to the truth of the law of the fathers, 
zealous for the law, as also all you are this day. 

Who persecuted this way unto death, binding and 
delivering into prisons both men and women. 

As the high priest doth bear me witness and all 
the ancients. From whom also receiving letters to 
the brethren, I went to Damascus, that I might 
bring them bound from thence to Jerusalem to be 
punished. 

And it came to pass, as I was going and draw- 
ing nigh to Damascus, at mid-day, that suddenly 
from heaven there shone round about me a great 
light : 

And falling on the ground, I heard a voice saying 
to me: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 

And I answered: Who art thou, Lord? And he 
said to me: I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest. 

And they that were with me saw indeed the light : 
but they heard not the voice of him that spoke to me. 

And I said: What shall I do, Lord? And the Lord 
said to me: Arise and go to Damascus; and there it 
shall be told thee of all things that thou must do. 

And whereas I did not see for the brightness of 
that light, being led by the hand by my companions, 
I came to Damascus. 

And one Ananias, a man according to the law, 
having testimony of all the Jews who dwelt there, 

Coming to me and standing by me, said to me: 
Brother Saul, look up. And I, the same hour, looked 
upon him. 

But he said: The God of our fathers hath pre- 
ordained thee that thou shouldst know his will and 
see the Just One and shouldst hear the voice from 
his mouth. 

For thou shalt be his witness to all men of those 
things which thou hast seen and heard. 

And now why tarriest thou? Rise up and be bap- 
tized and wash away thy sins, invoking his name 


(Acts 22, 1-16). 
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Saint Paul loved to recall the extraordinary event 
which changed him from an extreme and persecuting 
Pharisee into the Apostle of the Gentiles. Three times 
in the inspired record we read the description of his 
miraculous conversion. 

A convoy set out from Caesarea under the command 
of a Roman centurion named Julius, who happened to 
be in the city on business. The journey to Rome took 
many months, and was filled with dangers. There he 
spent two years in his own lodgings, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those who came to him 
the Christian religion. 

St. Paul died in the apostolate, a martyr to Christ. 
According to tradition he was not crucified, but was 
beheaded on June 29, 67. The centurion appointed to 
carry out the sentence led the Apostle to a spot on the 
Appian Way now known as Tre Fontane. The brave 
St. Paul, after a last scourging, bent his neck to the 
headsman’s sword, breathed forth his pure spirit, and 
was at last united to his Divine Lord and Savior. 

On the spot where the martyr was executed, the 
faithful followers of Christ and His glorious Apostle 
erected a magnificent Basilica of “Saint Paul Outside 
the Walls.” 


ORAL REVIEW 


As an oral review, have individual pupils review 
definite periods of the Apostle’s life : 


. The imprisonment of Paul 
The last years of Paul 

The: martyrdom of the Saint 
10. The burial place of Saint Paul 


1. The persecution of the Christians \ 
2. The conversion of Saul 

3. His appearance and character 

4. The first mission journey | 
5. The second mission journey 

6. The third mission journey r 
/ 

8. 

9. 


After all the reviews have been given and the pupils 
have taken notes, discussions follow. Get the class in- 
terested in the story of this remarkable man. 

Have the pupils locate the following : 


Cities 
Jerusalem Damascus Ephesus 
Caesarea Antioch Philippi 
Joppe Alexandria Athens 
Tyre Tarsus Corinth 
Sidon Troas Rome 


Provinces, Island, Mountain and Sea 


Syria Cappodocia Macedonia 

Cilicia Galacia Epirus 

Armenia Bithynia Dalmatia 
Phrygia 


Island of Cyprus Taurus Mountains 
Mediterranean Sea 


Have each member of the class learn two quotations 
from Scripture in the words of Saint Paul, without 
repetition of quotations. 
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for Practical Living.” He will introduce Dr. Sherlock 
of Boston to discuss the eighth grade as a terminus of a 
course in religion; Dr. Maher of Scranton to treat of 
content matter in religion in the seventh and eighth 
grades; Director John C. Ryan of the CCD, Detroit, 
to analyze methods of teaching religion in the seventh 
and eighth grades; Msgr. Freking, of the CSMC, Cin- 
cinnati, to discuss methods of improving mission educa- 
tion in the upper grades ; and Dr. Quigley of Pittsburgh, 
to outline the correlation of religion with the upper 
grades curriculum. 

On Thursday morning, the Kindergarten Section, 
under the chairmanship of Sister Marie Imelda, O.P., 
president of NCKA, will present a panel discussion, 
“The Three R’s go to Kindergarten.” Sister Mary, 
I.H.M., of Detroit, will take up Religion in the kinder- 
garten, Sister Mary DeLourdes, C.S.J., of Hartford, 
will speak of Readiness in the kindergarten, and Sister 
President Marie Imelda. will discuss Responsibility in 
the kindergarten. 

On Thursday afternoon, Dr. Mahoney of Rochester 
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will conduct a panel on “Arithmetic in the Primary 
Grades.” Sister Mary Mark, H.H.M., of Cleveland, 
takes as her topic, “Number Readers”; Sister Mary 
Adelbert, S.N.D., of Toledo, discusses “Meaningful 
Teaching of Arithmetic vs. Mechanical Shortcuts” ; and 
Sister Mary of the Angels, I.H.M., of Philadelphia, 
considers present trends in the teaching of primary 
number work. 

In the-auditorium at the same hour, Dr. Byrnes of 
Mobile presents a panel discussion, “Science, Safety, 
and Health” for the intermediate section. Sister M. 
Veronica will take up the topic, “Science”; Sister M. 
Rose Bernadette, S.S.J., of Pittsburgh, will discuss 
“Safety in Health”; and Dr. Shumaker of Toledo will 
outline plans for “The Integration of Science, Safety, 
and Health.” 

In the Ball Room at the same hour, Dr. Voight of 
New York presides over a panel discussion for the upper 
grade section, on “Science, Safety, and Health.” Sister 
M. Declan, R.S.M., of Little Rock, takes the science 

(Continued on page 437) 
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OUR LADY IN OUR LAND TODAY 


By MICHAEL J. LAFFAN, M.A., Ed.D. 


Our Lady of Mercy Preparatory School, Lenox, Massachusetts 


ANIEL SARGENT in his fine 

book, Our Land and Our Lady,’ 
reminds us that the crypt of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, which he calls the promise of a 
future edifice, “attests to the dedication of our land to 
Our Lady—all of it.” 

Throughout America our Christian teachers conduct 
their schools and cultivate a true love for Mary in the 
hearts of the hundreds of thousands of children and youth 
who attend them. Upon the fagade of every Catholic edu- 
cational institution these words which are cut into the 
cornerstone of Saint Mary’s College of California might 
appropriately find place: “To Mary of whom was born 
Jesus.” 

The desire of the true Christian teacher to cause the 
glorious Mother of God to live for his pupils as she lives 
for him suggests many and ingenious ways of making 
Mary known, loved, and imitated. The purpose of this 
essay is to present some phases of present day manifesta- 
tions of devotion to Mary — phases that students and 
teachers may correlate with other sections of the religion 
course. These points of departure may be termed sug- 
gestions for Marian projects and as set down herein 
merely open up some avenues for investigations, reports 
and discussions. The observant teacher, who sets out 
armed with notebook and pencil, will soon accumulate 
abundant material on the Most Blessed Virgin in Amer- 
ica today. 

As this writer wandered down the pleasant by-paths 
of religious studies he made notes of which the following 
are examples. The sources are such familiar and handy 
reference works as The Official Catholic Directory, The 
National Catholic Almanac, vocational brochures, and 
current Catholic periodicals. 

The collecting of such factual information (far from 
complete) as that contained in the notes that follow can- 
not be recommended on any high intellectual grounds, for 
it leaves the eternal problems unsolved, but it is certainly 
fascinating. Such notes may, however, lay claim to figure 


*Daniel Sargent, Our Land and Our Lady (Longmans, New 
York, 1939). 
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modestly in the program ; they lend background and serve 
to enshrine facts, and so they make their tiny contribution 
to Marian studies. 


Churches. Over a thousand churches in this country 
are named in Our Lady’s honor. They bear familiar titles. 
Saint Mary’s, Immaculate Conception, Assumption, 
Holy Rosary, Our Lady of Mount Carmel, Our Lady of 
Lourdes. 

Cities and towns. At least forty towns and cities in the 
United States are named for the Mother of God. Twenty- 
two of these are known simply as Saint Mary’s, Others 
are known as Santa Maria, Marystown, Maryville. 

Religious orders. Some fifteen religious orders of men 
presently engaged in various apostolic labors in America 
proudly include a title, or a virtue, of Our Lady in their 
official designation. Among these bodies are: the Order 
of Our Lady of Mercy, the Brothers of Mary, the 
Servites, the Assumptionists. 

Our Lady of Letters. (Catholic libraries, literary 
works, periodicals. ) 

1. The Marian Library of the University of Dayton is 
a project in preparation for the centenary (1950) of that 
Marianist-conducted institution. 

2. Our Lady’s Choir consists of those modern Amer- 
ican poets, especially nuns, who are singing, in true 
poetry, Our Lady’s praise. 

3. Books on the Marian theme are real literature and 
include: Mary,* Our Land and Our Lady, A Woman 
Wrapt in Silence,® The Song of Bernadette.* 

4. The periodicals are represented by : The Ave Maria, 
The Rosary, The Magnificat, The Queen’s Work. 

Queen of the Apostles. (The work of the missions.) 


2Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., Mary (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1939). 

John W. Lynch, A Woman Wrapt in Silence (Macmillan, 
1941). 

“Franz V. Werfel, The Song of Bernadette (Viking, New 
York, 1942). ; 
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Maryknoll, Marianhill, Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
Sons of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, La Salette 
Missioners. 

Our Lady of Grace. (The increase of devotion to Mary 
in homes and among the members of the armed forces of 
our country ; spiritual retreats.) The National Mariology 
Commission, the Family Rosary Crusade, the Scapular 
Militia, the Legion of Mary, Religious of Our Lady of 
the Cenacle, of Mary Reparatrix. 

Queen of the Christian Schools. (Teaching orders and 
educational institutions.) Among the orders of men we 
note Carmelites, Marianists, Marists. Perhaps a hundred 
or more congregations of religious women engaged in 


teaching bear, in some form, the name of the Most 
Blessed Virgin. 

Colleges and universities are named Notre Dame, 
Saint Mary’s, Marymount, Marywood, Immaculata, 
Ladycliff. 

Such notes as these are easy to gather. They lend them- 
selves to many purposes, and to numerous occasions. Al- 
most countless other topics suggest themselves and may 
appropriately find place under the patronage of: Mary, 
Health of the Sick; Our Lady, Queen of the Clergy; 
Mother of Good Counsel ; Our Lady of Sion; Our Lady 
of the Blessed Sacrament; Star of the Sea; Queen of 
Peace. 


N.E.C.A. Meets in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 435) 


topic; Sister Marie Theresa, of New York, the safety 
and health topic; and Dr. Goebel of Milwaukee the 
integration topic. 

On Friday morning, Dr. Quigley of Pittsburgh acts 
as chairman of a panel discussion that will address 
itself to the subject, “The Home, School, and Com- 
munity Codperating in Education.” All sections of the 
department will have an opportunity to hear John J. 
Gallen of Villanova speak to teachers on behalf of 
parents, Miss Sara E, Loughlin of Philadelphia, on 
behalf of the community, and Msgr. Thomas F. McNally 
of Philadelphia, on behalf of the Church. Finally, Mother 
Stella Marie, R.S.M., of Baltimore, speaks on behalf 
of religious teachers and evaluates their task. 


OTHER SECTIONS 





The Deaf Institution Section presents a series of 
addresses, reports, and demonstrations. This section 
opens on Wednesday morning to hear an address of 
welcome by Sister Chairman Rose Gertrude of Buffalo. 
Dr. Holbel of Buffalo will, in his address, present the 
“Theme of the Convention in Relationship to the Deaf.” 
Father Cribbin of Brooklyn will give a report on the 
spiritual growth of the deaf during postschool years; 
Father Gallagher, C.SS.R., of Buffalo, a report on the 
apostolate among the deaf in Western New York; 
Father Williams, C.S.V., of New York, a report on 
teacher training at the Catholic University. The Wednes- 
day afternoon meeting will take the delegates to the 
Ryan Memorial Institute, Philadelphia. There Father 
Klenke of Cincinnati will present a paper, “Tests and 
Helps in Teaching Religion to the Deaf.” His paper 
will be followed by a series of demonstrations; two in 
the field of religion by Sister St. Timothy, and Father 
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Landherr, C.SS.R., respectively, and tw. .n the field 
of language by Sister M. Seraphica, a 
Esther, respectively. 

In the Thursday morning meeting oi t.is Section, 
Sister M. Renee of St. Francis, Wis., presents a paper, 
“Reading for Deaf Children.” Sister Helen Louise of 
Pittsburgh, will give a demonstration of drill on lan- 
guage patterns in beginners’ geography, and a second 
demonstration on the teaching of reading to deaf chil- 
dren will follow. The Thursday afternoon meeting will 
feature a second paper on reading for deaf children. 
Sister M. Pauline, B.S., of Buffalo, presents a demon- 
stration on auricular training and reading, and Sister 
Maura, Ed.M., of Buffalo, a demonstration in the field 
of religion. 

The N.C.E.A. welcomes also the Blind Education 
Section. On Wednesday morning the delegates of this 
section will hear Sister M. Stephanie, C.S.J., of Lans- 
dale, discuss the “Present Trend to Grade Two in 
Braille” ; on Wednesday afternoon Sister M. Richarda, 
O.P., of New York, addresses the delegates on “The 
Community Meets the Blind Child”; and on Thursday 
morning the final meeting of this section will hear Sister 
M. Rose Magdalene, C.S.J., of Jersey City, take up the 
important topic, “Building Confidence in the Blind 
Child.” The section will then elect officers and adjourn. 

The National Catholic Music Educators Association 
will meet concurrently with the National Catholic Edu- 
cational’ Association. They have prepared a program 
rich in professional addresses, workshops, demonstra- 
tions, concerts, and a vocal clinic. The N.C.M.E.A. will 
hold their meetings in West Philadelphia Catholic Girls 
High School with Father Lawrence Heiman, C.PP.S., 
Collegeville, Ind., presiding. On Wednesday morning, 
Dr. Haydt of Philadelphia gives an address of welcome ; 
Conductor d’Amelio presents a concert by the combined 
bands of the Philadelphia diocesan high schools for girls ; 

(Continued on page 440) 
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The Story of the New Testament 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


( Continued ) 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


S THE number of converts in the 
A early Church increased the difficul- 
ties in supplying their temporal wants increased. The 
apostles were taking care of the distribution of food and 
clothing, and at the same time they were engaged in 
preaching and in prayer. But they no longer had the 
time for both duties; some of their disciples, it would 
seem, were handling the temporal affairs and in doing so 
discriminated. These disciples, who were Jews of Pales- 
tine, as they distributed food and clothing to the widows, 
were inclined-to overlook the needs of the widows of the 
Jews who had been born and reared outside Palestine. 
This may not have been intentional; but the fact was 
plain to every one. There was murmuring ; and when this 
situation was brought to the notice of the apostles, they 
determined to select seven young disciples of Jewish ex- 
traction but born in foreign lands, to take care of the 
widows of the Jews of the dispersion, as they were 
called. (Read Acts 6, 1-7.) 


SPREAD OF THE CHURCH 


We find, however, that these deacons did not confine 
themselves to the ministrations of the temporal wants 
of the new Christians. Two in particular distinguished 
themselves by their preaching. The first of them was 
Stephen, who aroused the ire of the Jews to such an 
extent that he was arrested and brought before the great 
Council, where he was charged with speaking “against 
the holy place and the law; for we have heard him say 
that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place and 
shall change the traditions which Moses delivered unto 
us.” Stephen’s response was to give a résumé of the his- 
tory of the Israelites from the time of Abraham. In doing 
so he answered the charges made against him by showing 
that God had been worshipped in many places outside 
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Palestine and outside the temple, hence neither Palestine 
nor the temple was essential to His worship; secondly, 
he proved that the very giver of the Law, Moses, had not 
been obeyed by the Israelites, that Moses himself had 
spoken of a prophet who was to come, and whom the 
Israelites should hear. Very pointedly he told his Jewish 
audience that they were like their fathers: They were 
resisting God as their forefathers had done. This was too 
much for his listeners ; they rushed upon him, seized him, 
took him outside the city walls and stoned him (and a 
young man named Saul stood by and showed his acquies- 
cence by holding the garments of those who stoned Ste- 
phen ; this young man later became the great Paul, the 
apostle of the Gentiles). (Read Acts 6, 8-7, 59.) 

The other deacon who made his mark in the early 
Church was Philip. Due to the persecution that broke 
out after the martyrdom of Stephen, the members of the 
Church were dispersed, and in their dispersion they 
spread the word of God. Philip went to Samaria just 
north of Judea and made a number of converts. Among 
the newly made Christians was a magician of great repute, 
Simon by name; this Simon became the constant com- 
panion of Philip, whose miracles amazed him. When the 
news of the work of Philip reached Jerusalem, Peter and 
John came to Samaria and confirmed the converts. (This 
confirmation is usually regarded as the Sacrament of 
Confirmation.) This was a new evidence of power to 
Simon, and he offered money that he might receive the 
same power. Peter was shocked and condemned Simon 
for thinking that divine power could be purchased ; “thy 
heart is not right in the sight of God [said Peter]. Do 
penance therefore for this thy wickedness.” Philip was 
now called by God to another field ; he was told to go to 
the road that runs from Jerusalem to Gaza. There he met 
an Ethiopian eunuch, converted him and sent him on his 
way rejoicing. (Read Acts 8, 1-40.) 

The Church had been in existence only a short time— 
seven years at the most. Yet it had spread throughout 
the country of the Jews, Palestine, and there were like- 
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wise converts in other parts of the civilized world, even 
though Churches had not been established. Thus after 
Pentecost it is not at all unlikely that many of the Jews 
who had been converted returned to their native lands 
and spread the name of Christ. The Ethiopian eunuch 
probably had done the same. But the Church so far had 
only converts from the ranks of the Jews or converts to 
Judaism. The Church was universal ; it was for all men ; 
the apostles had been commissioned: “Go and teach all 
nations.”’ Christ had said that His apostles would be His 
witnesses “‘to the uttermost part of the earth.” God now 
began to lay the foundation for the spread of the Church 
to all nations. He intended to call not only Jews, but all 
Gentiles, as the non-Jews were called by the Jews. 


SAUL’S CONVERSION FIRST PART OF DIVINE PLAN 





The first part of this divine plan was the conversion of 
Saul, a young rabbi, born and raised in Tarsus of Cilicia, 
educated at the feet of Gamaliel (one of the greatest Jew- 
ish teachers of all times) in Jerusalem, a Pharisee, and a 
fiery zealot for Judaism and its Law. At this time Saul 
was a furious persecutor of the Church ; he was not satis- 
fied with ferreting out Christians in Jerusalem ; he wanted 
to rid the world of these apostate Jews, for so they seemed 
to him. Hearing of the growing Christian colony in Da- 
mascus ; with letters of authority from the high priest he 
hurried off to that city. On the way Christ appeared to 
him, and pointed out to him the error of his way. When 
Saul, in all meekness, asked what he should do, Christ 
told him to go to Damascus, where he would be instructed. 
The vision left Saul blind ; he was led into Damascus and 
after three days the Lord sent Ananias to him telling 
him that Saul “is to me a vessel of election, to carry my 
name before the Gentiles and kings and the children of 
Israel.” Ananias cured his blindness, and Saul was im- 
mediately baptized. He remained with the disciples for 
some days, and then retired into the desert of Arabia 
(cf. Gal. 1, 17f€), where he hid himself for three years. 
There he was instructed by Christ Himself. Then he 
returned to Damascus and began to preach Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. The Christians, as well as the Jews, 
were dumbfounded ; finally the Jews conspired to kill him. 
But Saul was let down over the walls in a basket and he 
escaped to Jerusalem, where Barnabas vouched for him 
before the apostles. There he stayed for fifteen days, con- 
versing with Peter and James. But he was soon disputing 
with the Greek-speaking Jews, and when once more his 
life was in danger, he fled to his native Tarsus. (Read 
Acts 9, 1-30.) 

Peace now descended upon the Church in Judea, Gali- 
lee, and Samaria ; Peter, taking advantage of this, began 
to visit the various Christian communities. He came to 
Lydda and there cured Eneas, who had been ill for eight 
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years. This miracle brought about the conversion of all in 
Lydda. Peter was then asked to come to Joppe, where he 
brought back to life one Tabitha, or in Greek Dorcas, a 
woman of great charity. As in the case of the miracle of 


Lydda, this one caused the conversion of many. (Read 
Acts 9, 31-43.) 


CONVERSION OF CORNELIUS—SECOND PART 


The conversion of Saul was the first part in the divine 
plan for the call of the Gentiles to the Faith of Christ ; 
the second part now took place. It was the conversion of 
Cornelius, a Roman centurion, a very devout and God- 
fearing man. In a vision he was told to send to Joppe for 
Peter, who would tell him what he was to do. The follow- 
ing day as the messenger of Cornelius (for he had im- 
mediately summoned two of his servants and a soldier and 
had sent them to Joppe) were drawing near their desti- 
nation, Peter was granted a vision whereby he was told 
under the figure of a great linen sheet filled with every 
kind of animal, of which he was to eat, that there was 
no longer any distinction between Jew and Gentile, that 
both were equal before God. 

This needs explanation. God had selected the Israelites 
as His chosen people ; He had made them His favorites ; 
He had given to them the promises of the coming Savior 
of the world, the Law, the temple. The Israelites were 
to preserve the divine revelation, they were to keep the 
true worship of God in the world. In order that they 
might not fall into the ways of idolatrous nations God 
gave them certain regulations to hedge them in; by these 
laws of purification of eating and drinking, the Israelites 
were separated from the other nations. Gradually this 
wall of separation became part of the very life of the 
devout Israelite or Jew—it was a matter of civil as well 
as of religious import. Peter as well as the other apostles 
and Christians, all of whom were Jews, or at least con- 
verts to the Jewish religion, observed this law of separa- 
tion. 

Peter was taught by the vision that the law of separa- 
tion no longer bound him. He realized this when the 
messengers from Cornelius arrived and he was told by 
the High Spirit to go with them to Caesarea. Peter took 
with him some of the converts of Joppe. At Caesarea 
Peter met Cornelius, who had gathered his entire house- 
hold to hear what Peter had to say. As Peter was speak- 
ing of Christ, the Holy Spirit suddenly came down upon 
Cornelius and his household. God had now manifested 
His will: Jew and Gentile were to be received into the 
Church without any distinction. Peter now understood 
the full import of his vision ; immediately he gave orders 
that these Gentiles were to be baptized. When shortly 
after Peter returned to Jerusalem he was called upon 
to explain his conduct. He simply recounted what had 
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occurred and added that it was God who had given the 
same grace to the Gentiles as to the Jews. (Read Acts 10, 
1-11, 18.) 

In the meantime the Church had been spreading farther 
and farther. By reason of the persecution at the time of 
the stoning of Stephen, some of the Christians had crossed 
over to Cyprus, others had gone as far north as Phoenicia, 
even farther north to the important city of Antioch in 
Syria. At first only Jews were evangelized ; then some 
zealous converts of Cyprus and Cyrene (in Africa) began 
to preach to the Gentiles with astonishing results. When 
news of the great numbers of converts, especially from 
the ranks of the Gentiles, reached Jerusalem, it was de- 
cided to send Barnabas, a native of Cyprus, and a man of 
great faith, to Antioch. Barnabas encouraged the converts 
and at the same time rejoiced over the spread of the grace 
of Christ; he thus forged a link between the Church of 
Jerusalem and that of Antioch. But he felt that he needed 
assistance ; he went to Tarsus, found Saul and brought 
him back to Antioch, where for a year the two labored in 
the field of the Gentiles, white for the harvest of Christ. 
The Church grew, and so great were the numbers that 
they became known to all under the name of Christians. 
Several years, it would seem, passed in peace ; during that 
time it was prophesied that a great famine would soon 
take place. When this occurred during the first part of 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius (41-54), alms were 


collected for the poor of Judea. Barnabas and Saul were 
picked to carry the alms ; they accordingly went to Jeru- 
salem around the year 42. (Read Acts of the Apostles 
11, 19-30.) 

Now the peace that had been the good fortune of the 
Church for at least a few years was broken. The Jews 
were still under the Romans, but in 41 the Emperor Clau- 
dius had appointed Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod 
the Great, king over the entire territory of his grand- 
father. He gained the favor of the Jews by his observance 
of all the rites of Jewish worship, as well as by his decided 
preference for Jerusalem instead of Caesarea, where the 
Roman procurator usually lived. He now increased his 
popularity with his subjects by starting a persecution of 
the Christians. He put to death James, one of the apos- 
tles ; this is James the Greater, the son of Zebedee, and 
brother of John. Then he had Peter imprisoned. This was 
an attack on the very foundation of the Church; but the 
Church nothing daunted stirred heaven on behalf of its 
head. On the night before Peter was to be tried, he was 
released by an angel ; and after a short greeting and good- 
bye to his flock Peter “went into another place,” very 
likely Rome. This was around 42 A.D. ; in 44 A.D. Herod 
was dead, being struck by God because of his pride. 
(Read Acts 12, 1-23.) (Note: It is suggested that the 
Acts of the Apostles from the first to the twelfth chapters, 
inclusive, be read. ) 


N.E.C.A. Meets in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 437) 


Father Benedict Ehmann of Watkins Glen, New York, 
is scheduled for an address, “Formation of the Catholic 
Music Educator,” to be followed by a demonstration, 
“Teaching Chant to Children,” by pupils of St. Monica 
School, Philadelphia. Another feature of this meeting 
is an address by Sister Agnes Anita, S.S.J., of Phila- 
delphia, who will discuss “Music, a Major Subject in 
Philadelphia Diocesan High Schools.” Other contribu- 
tions include a piano workshop, with Sister M. Aloysius, 
1.H.M., presiding; a concert by the liturgical choir of 
Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh, Mr. Clayton Bren- 
namen directing ; and several orchestra workshops. On 
Wednesday afternoon, after an organ recital by Mr. 
Kenneth Hallett of Philadelphia, Dr. Goebel of Mil- 
waukee presides at a general session presenting ad- 
dresses by Mr. Robert Hufstader of New York, “What 
is Catholic Music Education” ; by Father John C. Selner, 
S.S., of Baltimore, “Education for Congregational Sing- 
ing’; by Dr. Quigley of Pittsburgh, “The Place of 
Music in Education.” 

The Thursday morning meeting, with Sister Alice 
Marie, O.S.U., of Cleveland, presiding, consists of a 
panel, “The Minimum Basic Musical Education of the 
Catholic Teacher of Music.” Sister Mary Victorine, 
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C.S.J., of Wichita, will speak for the elementary 
teachers; Dr. Harry W. Seitz of Detroit, for the high- 
school teacher; Sister Mary Agnes, C.S.J., of Buffalo, 
for the college teacher; and Dr. Arthur Becker of 
Chicago, for the music supervisor. Discussion from the 
floor will follow. Mr. Achille Bragers of New York 
is scheduled for a lecture and demonstration, “Gregorian 
Accompaniment,” in the Lecture Hall at 9 A.M., and 
at 10:15 A.M., three concurrent demonstrations are 
presented. 

On Thursday afternoon, after a concert by the Pius X 
Choir of New York under Director Julia Sampson, Dr. 
Harry R. Wilson of New York will elaborate the tech- 
niques of choral ensemble, with the audience participat- 
ing. The closing number will be a concert by the Ford- 
ham University Glee Club under direction of Mr. Fred- 
eric Joslyn. 

With pardonable pride, Dr. Reilly and his associates 
in the administration of the Philadelphia Catholic chools, 
Drs. Graham and Haydt, can look forward to the forty- 
sixth annual convention as a milestone in the history 
of the National Catholic Educational Association. Every 
delegate will return home the richer for his trip to the 
Liberty Shrine in ’49. 
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Giving the Answer, Catholic In- 
formation on Selected Subjects 
(continued). By Father Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S. (Society of the 
Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis. ; 
Foreword by Father Joseph 
Spaeth, S.J.; pages 441 with In- 
dex; price, $2.50). 


The Way to God, Considerations for 
Days of Retreat and Recollection. 
By Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
(Society of the Divine Savior, 
St. Nazianz, Wis.; Foreword by 
Joseph Spaeth, S.J.; pages 299; 
price $2.75). 


The indefatigable Father Herbst 
has added two books to the long 
list of works that have come from 
his pen. Giving the Answer is a 
sequel to two previous works of this 
nature: Questions of Catholics An- 
swered and Answers, a Book of 
Catholic Information. In his Fore- 
word Father Spaeth tells us that 
Giving the Answer deserves the 
same encomium that Father Woy- 
wod pronounced on a previous book 
of the series, “It is a rich mine of 
information on the teachings and 
practices of the Catholic Church, 
a sure guide in the many intricate 
problems of Christian life.” Books 
of this type are of intense interest 
to all Catholics who desire to gain 
a better knowledge of their religion, 
particularly in its application to 
Catholic living. The busy priest will 
rejoice that Father Herbst has put 
into his hands a medium that makes 
it easy to answer the questions most 
frequently asked by those who seek 
to prepare themselves to give an ac- 
count of the faith that is in them. 
The author does not profess to write 
for priests, but many of the essays 
he writes in answer to questions pro- 
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pounded, present subject matter that 
could well form the basis of short 
sermons. The teacher of religion, es- 
pecially at the high-school level, will 
find this work of immense service in 
answering the questions of adoles- 
cent boys and girls. We recommend 
this third volume of the series in a 
particular manner to the high-school 
teacher because of the series of ques- 
tions that are answered on the im- 
portant topics of matrimony and vo- 
cation. It is worthy of note that 
one of the longest sections in the 
book is devoted to the Mass. The 
questions ring. true ; they seem to be 
concerned with the points that come 
frequently to the mind of the inquir- 
ing Catholic. Several of the queries 
propounded in this section come 
from sacristans, who are eager to 
know the correct procedure in pre- 
paring for the august Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

One inquirer poses a question 
about the ouija board, and gives this 
direction: “Please give your answer 
in plain words, without making all 
kinds of distinctions.”” The author 
does precisely that: “A Catholic 
(and anyone else, for that matter) 
should have absolutely nothing to 
do with the ouija board, should shun 
it as he would shun the devil him- 
self, should not even tolerate the 
dangerous thing in his presence, 
much less so much as touch it.” We 
could wish that Father Herbst had 
answered in the same positive man- 
ner the Catholic widow who inquired 
whether, she could invite her in- 
validly married son and his non- 
Catholic partner to live with her. He 
does advise the inquiring widow to 
“take the wayward couple to your 
pastor,” but he does not answer 
the point proposed : whether a Cath- 
olic mother can invite the couple in 
question to live with her. 


The author quotes significant pas- 
sages from various encyclicals of 
the Popes, from the classic works 
of contemporary Catholic writers, 
and, in general, gives clear and com- 
plete answers in convincing style. 
No Catholic, and particularly no 
Catholic nurse, should miss read- 
ing his recommended procedure for 
giving help to a dying non-Catholic 
(pp. 335-339). 

The Way to God is a very timely 
book in this our day when the re- 
treat movement is growing apace. 
Here is a series of considerations 
or reflections that give a wealth of 
subject matter to the devout re- 
treatant who sets aside a day or a 
series of days to inquire into the 
status of his own soul, to arrive at 
the only acceptable answer to the 
classic question of Holy Writ: 
“What doth it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul?” The Way to God 
is the way pointed out by the Spirit- 
ual Exercises of Saint Ignatius. The 
author makes no attempt at a theo- 
retical commentary on the great 
work of Loyola. In limited space 
he can but present the retreat it- 
self in abbreviated form, and takes 
his materials mainly from the First 
Week of the Spiritual Exercises. 

The successive considerations of 
the retreat are presented in the first 
person. The author explains that he 
is referring to himself only in the 
first paragraph. “In all that follows 
the I is graciously (and somewhat 
boldly) transferred to the reader, 
who may shake it off if it does not 
apply or appears to be an affront.” 
It is the peculiar merit of the work 
that it carries the reader through a 
series of considerations on the Chris- 
tian life, and helps him to analyze 
his own spiritual condition. There is 
a copious use of apt examples and 
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simple stories, that really illustrate 
the truth to be learned. The retreat- 
ant is in a frame of mind that does 
not concern itself with the historical 
authenticity of the examples and 
stories. 

Father Herbst does not lay claim 
to great originality. He modestly 
professes that his thinking is based 
on the written or spoken thought of 
others. It is his merit to present the 
important thoughts ‘of the Christian 
life in attractive and convincing 
form. If we may be allowed to ex- 
press a preference, let us say that 
the chapters dealing with the Mass 
are the finest. They lead the devout 
child of God to make a high resolve 
to “assist often, even daily, at this 
divine Sacrifice ; and whenever I can 
and may, . . . share in the rich bless- 
ings of the divine banquet of Holy 
Communion.” 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Mastering Your Language. By Paul 
McKee, John E. Blossom, Clar- 
ence Stratton, Prudence T. Lan- 
phear. Adapted , for Catholic 


schools by Sister M. Margaret, 
C.S.J., Sister M. Josetta, C.S.J., 
Sister M. Virginia, C.S.J. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1948; pages 320, price $1.84). 


Have Catholic educators made a 
true effort to apply the truths and 
practices of their Faith to individual 
school subjects ? Catholic philosophy 
which must be the basis of all teach- 
ing in our schools demands that its 
tenets be bound and entwined in 
each class throughout the day. Doc- 
trine and devotional practice are 
taught in the period appointed for 
religion, but have these become a 
part of the student’s living? Even 
for the attendants of our own 
schools, God must be taken out of 
the Sunday Mass and catechism re- 
citation category to be replaced by 
a true love in serving God each mo- 
ment of the day. The adaptation of 
Mastering Your Language, an Eng- 
lish textbook for use in the seventh 
grade, for Catholic schools, is a note- 
worthy addition to the admirable 
beginning that Catholic educators 
have made toward building up a col- 
lection of books based on Christian 
principles for use in the grade school. 

In his English class, the student is 
led to write about, to listen to, and 
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to discuss the materials of Christian 
living, not with clasped hands and 
downcast eyes, but in the same nat- 
ural manner that he would use to 
write about, to listen to, or to dis- 
cuss his favorite sport or radio pro- 
gram. God and the things of God 
are not forced upon the child, but 
spiritual motivation is so dispersed 
throughout these pages that the child 
acquires ease in discussing his re- 
ligion. An outstanding example of 
religious integration presented is the 
reviewing of a motion picture. What 
rules are stated? The ordinary rules 
plus the following: What is the 
classification according to the Legion 
of Decency? Attention is focused 
upon the blindfolded theatre fan, 
the faithful every Tuesday night 
movie-goer, regardless of what is 
portrayed on the screen. Catholic 
publications are recommended as the 
sources for movie classifications in 
which those pictures objectionable 
to faith or contrary to morals are 
listed. 

Various types of illustrations are 
used as motivation of pupil interest. 
Did you ever take a book from a 
library shelf, scan its pages, find no 
illustrations, and put the book back 
in its proper place? Any textbook 
has the same appeal to the child. 
Meaningful visual aids stimulate 
pupil interest, make strong impres- 
sions, and quicken the learning 
process. Lending to the teaching of 
correct usage are numerous apt car- 
toons representing the ridiculous- 
ness of many common errors in 
speech, such as misused construc- 
tions, misplaced words, and mis- 
construed meanings. Sketches em- 
phasizing composition types, such 
as introductions, precise descrip- 
tions, story telling and reports are 
depicted. In developing vocabulary, 
as a part of each unit, full-page 
photographs are portrayed upon 
which the context of each para- 
graph for word study is based. Ref- 
erence to the photograph is sug- 
gested as an aid in choosing the 
most suitable word. 


The text is divided into twelve 
units, each unit covering one special 
compositional phase and two or three 
grammatical phases with an added 
provision given for the enrichment 
of vocabulary. Ample opportunity 
for drill in various forms is given. 


With each new grammatical topic, 
all preceding lessons are reviewed. 
The last chapter of each unit serves 
as a final test covering the entire 
unit. The concluding chapter con- 
tains a handbook of grammar in 
which the whole field of correct 
usage and sentence construction is 
reviewed. Classroom teachers will 
find Mastering Your Language a 
useful contribution, especially in the 
task of training the student to ap- 
preciate the value of proofreading. 

Sister M. QuENTIN, O.P. 


Nearby. By Elizabeth Yates (Mrs. 
William McGreal) (Coward Mc- 
Cann, Inc., New York, 1947; 
pages 276; price $3). 


Nearby, by Elizabeth Yates, is a 
novel that should be required read- 
ing for every teacher from kinder- 
garten to the graduate school. Teach- 
ing is for “Mary” a challenging op- 
portunity to make the world finer by 
directing the minds of little children 
toward love of God and love of neigh- 
bor. Tolerance is taught in her class- 
room through practice. Every lesson, 
whether spelling, arithmetic, or read- 
ing, is skillfully directed to give 
pleasure in mastering the simple ru- 
diments of education and in making 
these tools of knowledge a means of 
seeking and finding truth. No per- 
son trained under her discipline is 
merely a parrot who can repeat facts 
learned by rote and is bewildered 
in the presence of change. No child 
who has grown to manhood under 
tutelage such as hers gives lip ser- 
vice to democracy and at the same 
time practices injustice or upholds 
tyranny and oppression. 

By her complete giving of self, 
“Mary” inculcates unselfishness and 
love in those she teaches. Her esteem 
for the worth of each individual is 
a lesson in the dignity of man and 
in the love of God who made man 
in His own image. No misfits could 
come from such a classroom, for 
each child gains a sense of his worth 
in the sight of the Creator and each 
is helped to find his place in the pat- 
tern of the universe. A simple and 
sure faith in God makes every act 
of “Mary” a rich lesson in religion, 
a religion not reserved for Sundays 
only, but a religion motivating and 
edifying everyday life. 

The product of the “Mary” school 
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of education is a nation’s best de- 
fense against communism. “Mary” 
in a one-room country school demon- 
strates that education for democracy 
is not necessarily brought about by 
elaborate and heavy expenditures, 
but is effected by a philosophy of life. 
For “Mary” satisfaction in life lies 
not primarily in material things, hap- 
piness comes to her through the cre- 
ative impulse to help perfect God’s 
creatures and through the fulfillment 
of love through service. 

Nearby is a work of literary art. 
The beauty of its language, the lyric 
of its style, the suspense and interest 
given by the unfolding love story 
and the life of Nezer make it rank 
high among novels. While it is based 
on fact, no creation of fiction could 
oer more to the lover of a good 
story. This novel reveals the author’s 
love of the New England country- 
side. This is not a novel of sophisti- 
cation. It is the thoughts of one who 
has the spirit of youth, who has writ- 
ten many stories for youth, and who 
understands youth through summers 
of camping with them in New Hamp- 
shire. Nearby is an important ad- 


dition to the literary contribution 
which Elizabeth Yates has already 
made, and whets the appetite for 
more. HELEN C, Potter, Ph.D. 


Our Review Table 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Ronald Knox. 
The religious autobiography of one of 
England’s most renowned converts and 
Biblical scholars (The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1948; pages 263 with 
Index ; price: cloth $3.00; paper $1.00). 

Saint Elizabeth. By Anne Seesholtz, Ph.D. 
Portrait of an amazing Christian Saint 
(Elizabeth of Hungary) (Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1948; pages 136 
with Index ; price $2.75). 

Walking With God. By Kilian J. Healy, 
O.Carm. A book for the layman, to 
help him pray. (The Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Co., Inc., 1948; pages 88 with 
List of Aspirations; price $1.50). 

You Can Change the World. By James 
Keller, M.M. The Christopher approach 
explained by the founder of the Chris- 
tophers (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1948; pages xix, 387; price 
$3.00). 

What Can We Believe? By Vergilius 
Ferm. An attempt to reinterpret re- 
ligious beliefs “specifically for those 
who are looking for help toward a kind 
religious philosophy which may lay rea- 
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Announcing a new Quarterly... 
CROSS AND CROWN 


A Thomistic Review of Spiritual Theology 
EDITED BY THE DOMINICAN FATHERS 
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sonable claim to the title Christian 

. 2” (Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1948; pages ix, 211, with Index; 
price $3.00). 

These Tales Are True. As told by Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., edited by Frances Bitt- 
ner. Stories from The Queen’s Work, 
sometimes incredible or fantastic, many 
highlighting a principle of Catholic life 
(The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo., 
1948; pages 97; price $1.50). 

Meditations on the Prayers of the Mass. 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Word-by- 
word development for laity and clergy 
(The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo., 
1948 ; pages 241; price $3.00). 

Our Lady of Knock in Picture and Story. 
By William D. Coyne. The apparition 
of Our Lady at Knock, “a stirring ap- 
peal to live the full Catholic life, to 
stand for all that our holy faith de- 
mands, particularly when the world in 
which we are living is becoming more 
and more obtrusively pagan” (Catholic 
Book Publishing Co., New York, 1948; 
pages 223; price $2.50). 

Christ in His Mystical Body. By C. J. 
Woollen. An attempt to explain the doc- 
trine “which harmonizes revealed truth” 
(The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Md., 1948; pages 175; price $2.25). 

The Joy of Serving God. By Dom Basil 
Hemphill, O.S.B. Conferences addressed 
primarily to those in the religious life, 
but which to a great extent may apply 
to all Christians (B. Herder Book Co., 
1948; pages x, 194; price $2.50). 
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RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


A new quarterly devoted to the presen- 
tation of the questions of ascetical and 
mystical theology will appear this Spring. 
It will discuss the many problems of the 
interior life according to the principles of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and the foremost 
masters of spirituality. 

CROSS AND CROWN will not be a 
trade journal for the professional theolo- 
gian. Its doctrinal and literary style will 
be such that it will appeal to the clergy 
and religious, and also to the great num- 
ber of the laity who seek a solid basis for 
their spiritual lives. 


John Leonard Callahan, O.P., has been 
appointed editor and will be assisted by 
John J. McDonald, O.P. Among the con- 
tributors to the first number will be 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Barna- 
bas Ahern, C.P., and Sister Timothea Doyle, 
O.P. In subsequent issues there will be con- 
tributions from representative authors of 
various religious communities, the diocesan 
clergy, sisters and lay people. CROSS AND 
CROWN will be welcomed by spiritual 
directors, retreat masters, and all who 
realize the supreme importance of the in- 
terior life. 


Annual Subscription, $4.00 
B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 and 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 





ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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The Mass of the Future. By Gerald El- 
lard, S.J., Ph.D. (The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1948; pages 
xviii, 360 with Index ; price $4.00). 

Awake in Heaven. By Gerald Vann, O.P. 
The book consists mainly of two series 
of radio addresses: “What is Man?” 
and “Prayer and Politics” (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York and Toronto, 
1948 ; pages 159; price $2.50). 

A Treasury of Russian Spirituality. Com- 
piled and edited by G. P. Fedotov. A 
survey from the eleventh to the twen- 
tieth century (Sheed & Ward, New 
York, 1948; pages xvi, 501, with Notes 
and A Short Bibliography ; price $6.50). 

Footprints on the Frontier. By Sister M. 
Evangeline Thomas, Ph.D. A history of 
the Sisters of Saint Joseph, Concordia, 
Kansas (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1948; pages xiii, 400 with 
Appendices, Bibliography and Index; 
price $5.00). 

Religious Teaching of Young Children. 
By S. N. D. For teachers and parents, 
second edition, revised and enlarged 
(The Newman Bookshop (Westmin- 
ster, Md., 1947; pages 173; price, 
$2.25). 

The Catholic Kindergarten, a Curriculum 
Guide. By the kindergarten committee 
under the direction of the Department 
of Education, Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco (W. H. Sadlier, Inc., New York, 
1948 ; pages 181; price $2.00). 


A Vade Mecum for Teachers of Religion. 
By Sister M. Catherine Frederic, 
O.S.F., edited by Rt. Rev. William F. 
Lawlor, LL.D. A source book in Chris- 
tian doctrine for use in the elementary 
and grammar grades (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1948; 
pages xvi, 344; price $4). 

Catechism Stories. By Rev. F. H. Drink- 
water. A teachers’ aid-book in five parts 
with references to the Revised Balti- 
more Catechism No. 2 (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1948; pages 
xxxv, 480; price $3.50). 

Gateway to Adventure. Beacon Lights of 
Literature, Book Four. By Marquis E. 
Shattuck (Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1948; pages viii, 407 
with Teachers’ Guide and Index of Au- 
thors and Titles; list price, $2.12). 

Home Run Hitters. By Jesse Osborn and 
Adeline Riefling, illustrated by Roberta 
Paflin (pages 344). Cage Champions. 
By Jesse Osborn and Adeline Riefling, 
illustrated by Sally Camana (pages 
344). Adventures with Numbers series 
(Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
1948). 

A Book of Fortitude. By Sister Mary 
Charlotte, R.S.M., M.A., Sister Mary 
Brendan, R.S.M., and Mary Synon, 
LL.D. Faith and Freedom Literary 
Reader for Grade 7. A collection of the 
prose and poetry which has been part of 
the building of America (Ginn and Co., 





The Teaching of the 
Catholic Church 


CANON GEORGE D. SMITH, EDITOR 


A complete survey of Catholic doctrine is now available 
in two convenient volumes. Within these volumes lie expo- 
sitions of theology drawn from the great scholars of the 
past by competent theologians, and now presented in 
language which is easily understood. Analytical tables 
of contents give a succinct picture of what each individual 
essay contains. No one can pick up a volume and scan it 
without being caught at once by the clear and lucid writing 
which remains magically uniform throughout the thirty- 
five essays, and without finding himself reading a page 
or so with eager interest. This is a work which should be 
in every Catholic home, in every school library, on every 


priest’s desk—$12.50 per set. 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 





Boston, 1948; pages xii, 496 with list 
of audio-visual aids and Index; price 
$1.96). 

Exploring New York State. By Bertrand 
M. Wainger, and Edith Brooks Oagley. 
New edition, designed to help schools 
carry out the seventh-grade social 
studies program of the New York State 
Department of Education (Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., Inc., New York, 1948; 
pages xviii, 494 with Bibliography for 
Pupils, and Index; list price $2.80). 

The World About Us. By Sidman P. 
Poole, Ph.D., Thomas Frank Barton, 
Ph.D., and Irving Robert Melbo, Ph.D. ; 
drawings by Janet Ross, and cartog- 
raphy by Henry Norbert Paul, George 
W. Frank and Arch F. Hurford. A 
geography for Grade 4 (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis and New 
York, 1948; pages 248 with Index). 

Our Surroundings. By George W. Fowler, 
Morton C. Collister, and Ernest L. 
Thurston. A complete general science 
for high school (The Iroquois Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 1948; 
pages x, 757 with Glossary and Index; 
list price $2.96). 

Power. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., and 
Rev. John R. Gleason. The supernatural 
powers and helps conferred on. man, 
Religion Essentials Series, Book One, 
Rev. Austin G. Schmidt, S.J., general 
editor (Loyola University Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1948; pages vi, 346 with 
Index ; list price $1.60). 

The Christian Citizen—His Challenge. By 
Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., Ph.D., 
and Sister Mary Dennis Donovan, 
S.S.J. A textbook in civics (Mentzer, 
Bush and Co., Chicago, IIl., 1948; pages 
x, 572 with Index). 

Exploring Biology, Third Edition. By 
Ella Thea Smith (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., New York, 1948; pages xi, 607 
with Classroom Library, Biology in 
Literature, Glossary, and Index; price 
$3.28). 

First Year Latin (pages xvi, 304 with 
Index; price $2). Second Year Latin 
(pages 350 with Index; price $2.48). 
By Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., Ed.D., and Sister Francis 
Joseph, I.H.M., M.A. Marian Latin 
series, first two of four books (The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
1948). 

Language Skills: Advanced Course. By 
Dorothy J. Colburn. A book about 
writing that lies within the reach of 
high-school students (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., Inc., New York, 1949; pages 
ix, 566; list price $2.12). 

Sociology and Social Problems. By Eva 
J. Ross, Ph.D. A text for a one- 
semester course (The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1948; pages viii, 
344 with Index; price $2.76). 
van Franko, the Poet of Western 
Ukraine, Selected Poems. Translated 
with a biographical introduction by 
Percival Cundy, edited.by Clarence A. 
Manning (Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1948; pages xix, 265; price 
$4.50). 
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To All 
N.C.E.A. Delegates and Visitors 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


cordially invites you to visit its 


EXHIBIT at CONVENTION HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 19 To 22 


Vistors to Philadelphia; this “Shrine of Liberty,” are 
reminded of Our American Heritage 


The ST. MARY My Everyday MISSAL and Heritage is the 
missal with the STORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN AMERICA—YOUR HERITAGE. 


The ST. MARY MISSAL is more than a missal, it is a 
source of real spirituality, plus a splendid study of Americana 

. the short, concise history of each of the 48 States 
brings forth a vivid picture of our American Heritage 
Printed in red and black on India Paper. 1382 Pages, 
4 x 6 inches. Bindings: Cloth, $3.20; Simulated Leather, 
$5.20; Genuine Leather, $6.80; $8.00; $10.00 and $12.00. 


For Elementary Schools . . . CATECHISMS 
FATHER McGUIRE’S New Baltimore Catechisms 
Illustrated—Study Helps—Official Revised Edition 1941 


A graded edition of the New Official Revised 
Baltimore Catechism. Father McGuire has added 
Previews to each lesson, in which words of the 
Catechism are used. Diagnostic tests enable the 
, teacher to gauge the progress made by each pupil. 





Dems Dantes B OD. oiscccscccscscecnacesd Net .18 
No. 1—Grades 3 to 5, inclusive.............. Net .24 
Me, S—Sireine 6 and 7 .........<:----..<+s Net .30 
No. 3—Grades 8 to 10, inclusive............ Net .57 


NOW READY—Syllabus for FATHER McGUIRE’S 
BALTIMORE CATECHISMS 
By Sr. MARY PHILIP, Mt. St. Francis, Peekskill, N. Y. 


This outline schedule provides the teacher of Cate- 
chism with a practical guide for coordinating the 
material with the divisions of the school year. 
It covers the entire 8 grades. It classifies the 
material for each month according to the following 
categories: Catechism, Prayers, Bible Stories, 
Liturgy, Lives of Saints, Activities or Practices. 
It also provides for a complete study of the 
Ordinary of the Mass. 
48 pages—l2mo—paper cover............... 25c each 


Gratis with adoption of series on introductory orders. 
LS 


FATHER JOHNSON’S New Bible History 
Series-graded 


Texts. Conforms to present day teaching methods. 
It applies modern pedagogically sound principles to 
the graded organization and textual presentation. 


THE BIBLE 5 atte seg ath PE coccsscen Net 1.17 

BIBLE HISTORY—Grades 5-6............. Net 1.26 

THE STORY OF THE ee sdb 
eeeees et 1. 


nie heeneenen haan wedaleneese Net .66 
The Gilm oo ‘Series of Bible Histories 

in short story 
ym eta for Little Children— 


te cae Naltiahdath Maint sa die o5ad Net .57 
Upper 


MSGR. SCHUMACHER’S Great Contribution to 
Teaching Sisters 
I Teach Catechism . .. . Vol. 1, Grades 1 & 2, $2.20 
Vol. 2, Grades 3, 4, 5, $3.00—Vol. 3, Grades 6, 7, 8, $4.20 
NOW READY—INSTRUCTION SCHEDULES 
FOR SUNDAY MASSES, 25c¢ 
Supplement to Vol. 3 I Teach Catechism. Catechetical in- 


structions, 3 year course for Children’s Masses and Adult's 
Masses. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Ine. 
NEW YORK 7—CHICAGO 6—BOSTON 11 
SAN FRANCISCO 3—CINCINNATI 1 
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A NEW Book That Cuts Through 
Weighty Pedagogical Discussions 


>SOME PRINCIPLES 
OF TEACHING 


By Harold Spears, Ed. D. 


In everyday, understandable language, this book presents 
the basic principles of modern teaching. It answers the many 
problems that confront administrators, principals, teachers, 
and teachers in training. 


The author reviews and brings together 89 principles drawn 
from actual classroom experience, treating such phases as: 
establishing aims for the school to achieve, selecting the 
curriculum, organizing and administering the school. 





*« * 


Write today and obtain your copy on 30 days’ approval. 
Accredited teachers may also purchase copies at our 
net price of $1.00. 





* 
Published 1949 147 pages 


> NEWS OF THE NATION 


By Sylvan Hoffman, C. Hartley Grattan, and their Editorial Staff 

This Newspaper History of the United States consists of 
45 loose-leaf units covering the highlights of each era of 
American history presented as contemporaneous news—from 
Columbus to the Atomic Age. A unique text to build and 
maintain student interest. 


Published 1948 


434," x _ 


10%” x Tie" 


> NEW APPLIED MATHEMATICS, Third Edition 
By Sidney J. Lasley and Myrtle F. Mudd 


The most effective text for bringing the pupil to grips with 
the elements of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry as used in 
everyday life. All phases of the work are brought up-to-date 
in this revised edition. 


Published 1945 431 pages o< 3 


> TODAY'S GEOMETRY, Revised Edition 


By David Reichgott and Lee R. Spiller 


The entirely original approach shows the student the fas- 
cinating part that geometry plays in the world about him. 
This text contains copious photographs, drawings, charts and 
sidelight discussions. Together they provide extra interest, and 
emphasize the practical, everyday application of the subject. 
Many Catholic Schools from coast to coast now use this lively 


text. 
Published 1944 400 pages 6" x 9” 


Texts for Business Education 


* Essentials of Business Law, 3rd Edition, by Getz, Kanzer, and 
Gerstenberg 


* Workbook for Essentials of Business Law, by Wagner 
(Coming in 1949) 


* Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, Introductory 

* Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, Advanced 

* English for Business, by Parkhurst 

* College Course in Speed Typing, by Blackstone 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York II, N. Y. 


Publishers of THOMAS Shorthand Texts— 
Now Used in More Schools Than Ever Before 
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Refuting Certain Fallacies 


By SISTER MARY ELAINE, R.S.M. 


St. Margaret Mary Convent, 119 East 177 


WE ASSENT AND DISSENT 


Need we deliver a panegyric on audio-visual aids in 
education? We are 100 per cent for them. We can trace 
our Christian appreciation of them back to Our Saviour 
who used the simple things of this world—the lilies of 
the field, the rocks sown with seeds, the fig tree—as 
His medium of education. Our worthier predecessors 
wrote their sermons in the stained glass windows of 
now centuries-old cathedrals and even in the crannied 
nooks where only the initiate might seek them. Our 
more recent counterparts have used every appeal to the 
eye and the ear that has been within their ken or power 
to devise. 

Today we look forward with as great eagerness as 
any to the development to their utmost of the educa- 
tional “movie” and classroom television. We read with 
particular interest of the nation’s armed services about 
to undertake a special program using television in the 
dissemination of lessons and of plans for demonstra- 
tional application in mathematics, chemistry, and ma- 
chine operation. In the sphere of medicine, various 
surgical operations are even now witnessed on the screen 
after their occurrence or, by “video” on closed circuits, 
simultaneous with it. To our further delight, we note 
the appearance of a new Audio-Visual Center, one of 
the most beautiful in the country, at the University of 
Notre Dame. Lest we think this a mere beginning, 
“‘let’s look at the record’’: last summer there were 265 
showings of a total of 128 films during the six-weeks 
summer school course, and these were presented to an 
audience of 8,364. 

Do we then believe that the “royal road to learning 
lies along the film highway”? Do we look upon audio- 
visual education as a sine qua non without which the 
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Street, New York 53, New York 


school cannot function? Is there nothing in need of 
correction in our audio-visual programs? Can the pro- 
gram function to its fullest without harming that which 
is our cultural heritage? If we answer with an un- 
equivocal affirmative to any of these questions, then 
we are subscribing to a fallacy existing in educational 
spheres today. 


FILMS, A “ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING”? 


SE 


“The royal road to learning lies along the film high- 
way.” True, certain types of training may be better 
mastered by sight and sound than by the spoken word 
alone. Happier the patient whose surgeon has seen 
another perform a similar operation either in actuality 
or on the screen, than the victim whose surgeon has 
merely read where the scalpel is to be inserted. More 
contented still should be the patient whose surgeon has 
not only read and seen but has also performed such an 
operation beforehand. It is an undisputed fact that the 
greater the number of senses that come into play in 
the mastery of a fact or series of facts, the more rapid 
will be the mastery and the longer will be the retention. 

Is the film a practicality in every case, however? It 
is sheer waste of time to present a screen trip to New 
York’s Bronx Zoo when the original is in one’s own 
back yard. On the other hand, even if the Botanical 
Garden is within easy reach, a “movie” showing the 
development of a particular plant from seedling to blos- 
som is very practical. The screen will reflect in a few 
minutes what several months of observation would 
achieve. Similarly, photography in the garden extending 
over a period of a day with the sun at its zenith or on 
the horizon is a subject for the “movie” camera. 
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‘* Mom! We had sound movies right 
in our room this morning, and 
I ran the projector!’’ 


2 ‘“‘We had movies in our room, 
“9 too! All about Eskimos. 
Do you know...” 
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TO MORE STUDENTS 


A new era in visual education has been born! With the 
advent of Revere Sound Projector at only $299.50, schools 
no longer are compelled to revolve their visual instruction 
programs around a single projector. Films now can be 
shown in the individual classrooms, coordinating them 
more closely with textbook assignments. 


Because the Revere projector is exceptionally portable 
and easy to operate, teachers can safely delegate projector 
operation to students, leaving themselves free for the 


EASY TO CARRY educational aspects of sound film presentation. 


Projector and speaker ere : 
contined in re e ook Yes, Revere has opened a new era in visual education. 
Gane gs pees thre Let your Revere dealer show you how your schools can 

enjoy its benefits. Phone him today for a demonstration! 


REVERE CaMERA Company + Cuicaco 16 


EASY TO OPERATE / 


Fingertip controls easy 


to see and use. Simple ) 
4-point threading 
--- Automatic rewind. 


is 3 
16 MM Gheatve-Jine SOUND PROJECTOR 
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To give vicarious experience only—such as_ the 
“movies” partially afford—in any one subject, for ex- 
ample, geography, would require more than a lifetime. 
No royal road that! Should we not believe, on the 
authority of those who know, that the gulf stream is a 
warm current of water without having to go out our- 
selves to make temperature readings? What applies to 
the overuse of projects in the ultra-progressive school 
likewise applies here to the exclusive use of sound 
pictures as a classroom medium. 

Picture, if you can, a group of semmarians studying 
St. Thomas’ Summa solely by sound pictures! With 
reason do the students of that exemplar of all seminaries, 
the College of the Propaganda in Rome, spend the day 
in “solid mental work” with “no laboratory experiments, 
no specimens to be studied, no maps or charts or black- 
board diagrams, not a thing that you could see or 
visualize. The sense of hearing alone—operating . . .”” 
Philosophy obviously does not lend itself to the sound 
film. 

We are all familiar with the statement in Pope Pius 
XI’s Encyclical on Education to the effect that “perfect 
schools are the result not so much of good methods, 
as of good teachers . . .”” For “methods,” we could, 
without changing the verity of the statement, substitute 
the “tools of learning.” A school can achieve its high 
purpose without elaborate “educational agents” provided 
the teacher is all that she should be. Wander back in 
memory a bit to the hedge schools of Ireland where 
Father Gannon tells us the tools were the green hedges, 
the soft bed of shamrocks and the sky above. Yet 
Ireland has ever, even in those penal times, been graced 
with the deserved title of “The Land of Scholars.” No, 
the school can function without the sound projector 
just as any home in America can function without the 
radio. But, need it? 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER 


RRS Sa = IE in ES EARTH RN AR SS 





Given: An up-to-date modernly equipped school— 
projector prominent—teacher with high Christian ideals. 

To help form: the educated Christian. 

Occasional result: a Christian neither formed nor 
informed. 

To find: reason. 

Case history: follows. 





Thomas Alva Edison, the inventor of the motion 
picture, was most enthusiastic in the thought of the 
revolution the “movies” would make in the classroom. 
About twenty-five years after, we look back upon its 


*M. W. Doherty, The House on Humility Street (Longmans, 
Green, 1948), p. 103. 

?Pope Pius XI—Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth 
(Eng. C. T. S. translation), p. 42. 
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achievement and discover that the influence of educa- 
tional films has not grown commensurately with that 
of recreational films. Those who classed the “movie” 
on a par with the printing press and the alphabet have 
noticed in it a one-sided trend. Mention “movies” to 
any of our moderns and invariably the picture conjured 
up will be of some Tyrone Power in his latest film hit. 
The public, or that smaller part of it, the student, is 
not educational-film conscious. 

True, there are any number of educational films on 
the market today. Tremendous impetus was given them 
in the training courses for members of the armed forces 
during war time. Where, before the war, the nation’s 
classrooms had 458 projectors, shortly after, 35,000 
were recorded. It was reaffirmed by the use of both 
basic and specialized audio-visual educational films that 
the greatest factor in learning is sight and that learning 
by seeing improves ability 35 per cent and retention 
55 per cent. Too, some of the recent developments in 
the educational “movie” are concomitant with similar 
developments in television. 


PURPOSES OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 





Educational films should be both formative and in- 
formative. Recreational films have surely been found 
to be formative for they have aided in the acquisition 
of ideas, the development of attitudes, and the affecting 
of sleep, conduct and morals particularly in the young. 
Proof sufficient for this is found in the establishment 
of the Legion of Decency to aid in the acquisition of 


the “correct” ideas and the development of the “correct” 
attitudes toward conduct and morals. 

What of the formative value of educational films? 
The proponents of progressive education attacked “pas- 
sive receptivity” of pupils attending traditional schools. 
We, too, may and do attack the attitude of passiveness 
of children toward the educational film. 

Unless it arrests one’s attention and assumes the role 
of entertainer as well as educator, the educational film 
does not even appear to be informative. Sometime last 
year there was an account in the New York Times’ 
Sunday magazine section of the construction of a rope 
bridge by pygmies in Central Africa. The pictures and 
description likewise appeared in a newsreel which 
happened to be a “short” at the beginning of a feature 
recreational picture shown to an eighth grade class of 
boys and girls. The educational “short” as such was 
more accidental than incidental. 

Several weeks after the projection of the film, our 
community supervisor, while visiting the eighth grade 
classroom, thought the boys in particular might be in- 
terested in the Times’ account. Only the class teacher 
recalled having seen the picture. 
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Amazingly compact! 


Photograph of a portion 
of an order for 154 
Ampro “Compact” 
lémm. Sound Projec- 
tors just delivered to 
one of the nation's 
largest school systems 
(full details on re- 
quest). 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


A dual purpose projector 
The Ampro Slide Projector, 


Model 30-D 


April, 1949 


Especially engineered 
for dual purpose oper- 
ation. Provides for in- 
stant conversion from 
slide to film strip use— 
with complete utiliza- 
tion of light for both 
purposes. Has a host of 
unusuol features that 
make it the most effi- 
cient dual purpose pro- 
jector available. 


A new inexpensive 
precision film splicer 


The Ampro Model 600 


trims and cuts both ends of film and 
splices in one fast, easy motion. 
Produces dry, pressure-welded splice 
under tension. Has many unusual 
features. 


THE AMPRO “COMPACT”... 


q complete 16 mm. sound projector 


unit in one portable case. 


This ingenious new type 16mm. sound projector is 
ideal for churches and religious schools. Portable, 
simple to set up and operate, economical and easy 


to service, it is perfectly suited for moderate-sized 
audiences. 


1. New Amazingly Compact One-Case Unit 


A complete full size 16mm. sound picture 
Projection outfit — including projector, 
amplifier, detachable 8” speaker and 
cord, plus room for extra 400’ reel and 
film—all in one portable case. 


2. New Remarkably Quick Set-Up 


Through new counterbalancing mech- 
anism, projector swings up into operat- 
ing position in one easy movement. In 
less than ten seconds the Ampro Compact 
is ready to thread, connect and operate. 


3. Full Professional Quality Projection 


The many Ampro features, tested 
through millions of performances, are 
fully maintained. Not a new untried 
unit—but rather an ingenious adapta- 
tion of a proven 16mm. sound projector. 





4. 100% Availability for Quick Servicing 
The entire chassis of the Ampro 
Compact can be removed quickly from 
the case, offering 100% availability 
for mechanical and electrical servic- 
ing. 


PLUS NEW LOWER PRICE AND 
MANY OTHER NEW FEATURES 


Including a new free flow stream- 
lined cooling system—and special 
cushioning to protect projector 
mechanism against shocks. An 
ideal unit for both silent and 
sound projection for moderate 
sized audiences, 


Send for FREE Bookiet 


Fill out coupon for free copy of 
“Toward a Better W orld’’—tell- 
ing how churches are utilizing 
sound pictures, 


In Canada: 
Telephoto Industries Limited 
1438 Yonge St., Toronto 


U.S. Pat. Off 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. Cee 


[] Please send me full details and price of the new Ampro 
Compact Projector — and free copy of “Toward a Better 
World.” 


[] Send me circular on Ampro Slide Model 30-D. 
( Send me circular on Ampro Model 600 Film Splicer. 


Name. 
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Obviously there was no preparation for the educa- 
tional film nor was there meant to be. There was no 
follow-up but that, too, had not been planned. The 
point is that the “short” did not sell itself to the boys 
and girls. 

A number of reasons could be adduced for this aside 
from the patent one of intention on the part of the 
teacher. The film was shown in the school auditorium. 
It was not a part of the regular rhythm of a class lesson. 
Lastly, the complete divorce of the sound feature picture 
from formal education rendered the educational film 
ineffectual. 


A SOLUTION 


As some mistakenly aver, the sound educational film 
does not take the place of the intelligent teacher. Rather, 
educating “via” films makes teachers better trained 
along audio-visual lines, a necessity. The kindergarten 
teacher is not the “child-sitter” for the four or five 
year old. She has very special training for her job, 
for the readiness period has a definite role in the educa- 
tional scheme. Similarly, the teacher who would use to 
advantage the wealth of educational film material is 
not just the mechanic of the community, the one who is 
not afraid to take the responsibility for film torn by 
sprockets, blow-outs of projection lamps, tubes, fuses 
or exciter lamps. Her training has been gleaned in a 
course in general methods or, what is gradually coming 
into its own, in a separate course in audio-visual in- 
struction. It is the mistaking of the rdle of the class 
teacher in the audio-visual program, by the teacher 
herself or by the school, that renders such programs 
fruitless. 

Preparation should necessarily include the teacher’s 
own background. Aside from knowing how to run a 
projector, and ideally every classroom should have one, 
she should be familiar with the materials at her disposal. 
In the city of New York, she is fortunate to have access 
to numbers of educational film libraries including one 
in her own Catholic School Board. The New York 
Public Library helps with a special library for teachers, 
a large section of which is devoted to audio-visual 
education. Outside New York, she is guided, through 
educational publications, to film libraries, such as 
Coronet Instructional Films and Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films in Chicago. 

The film should be a part of the class routine, at one 
time being used to introduce a lesson, at another to 
review work and at still another to supplement work. 
The teacher is the guide to determine just where its 
utilization would prove most advantageous. 

Having received the picture, the teacher should pre- 
view it to note its specific content, the difficulty of its 
vocabulary and its mood. With this knowledge she can 
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the better give her class a remote preparation for the 
actual presentation. Points to be noted or guide ques- 
tions are assigned before the projection of the film. 

The ideal presentation takes place in the classroom 
which has been made ready before the entrance of the 
class. Shades have been drawn, the machine has been 
threaded, and both sight and sound have been tested 
and adjusted. On hand for any emergency are spare 
lamps, a book of directions and a splicing device. 

Following the presentation, there is a class discussion 
with critical guidance by the teacher or an objective-type 
test. The children should thus be made to feel respon- 
sible for any information gained during the projection 
of the film. 

While the first showing of the picture usually has 
as its purpose the obtaining of facts, further showings 
are sometimes expedient for supplementary work or to 
point out interrelationships. 


MENTAL GROWTH? 


A few weeks ago the results of an educational survey, 
completed by students of Fairchild Junior College in 
New Jersey were made public. The survey was con- 
ducted to determine the effect of television in the home 
on, among other things, reading. As we might have 
expected, it was found that outside reading, excluding 
the daily newspaper, was reduced considerably or aban- 
doned entirely with the advent of television. (Again, 
what we say of television may as truly be applied to 
classroom “movies”.) 

Most teachers would not scruple to show their classes 
such worth-while film vehicles as Jane Eyre or Great 
Expectations. Yet the pictures substitute for the books 
and frequently our time would have been better spent 
had we trained the child to find his pleasure in the 
book rather than in its substitute. Why? Because pic- 
tures do not stimulate the imagination but present ready- 
made images and ideas that obviate the necessity of the 
child’s using his reproductive imagination. Since imag- 
ination forms the condition of reasoning, thought is not 
developed nor is the power of concentration, which is 
both a necessary adjunct and a product of thought, 
cultivated. 

To clarify our argument, let us imagine three children, 
two reading Jane Eyre, the other viewing the picture. 
A description of Mr. Rochester’s mansion is given in 
the book. This the first child attempts to reproduce in 
his imagination. No doubt the second child will conjure 
up a different picture of the mansion but not differing 
in its essentials. Some mental effort is required to trans- 
late the words into thoughts. Thus far we have repro- 
ductive imagination. Some details are missing in the 
written account. Possibly the exact location in England 
of the house is not specified. Each of the two children 
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Bett & HoweELL ANNOUNCES 


NEW, Improved Filmosounds 


ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


A complete 16mm sound film 
projector in one compact case 

. light in weight . . . easy 
to carry: from room to room. 
Includes all the new features 
presented above. Shows rock- 
steady, flicker-free screen pic- 
tures with brilliant, 1000-watt 
illumination. Has higher un- 
distorted sound output than 
any other make of lightweight projector. The 
built-in 6’ speaker lifts out easily if desired, for 
placement near screen. Larger speakers available, 
for complete versatility. Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. With fast, Filmocoted F1.6 
lens and 6” speaker, only 


ACADEMY FILMOSOUND 


Has the same outstanding advantages as the new 
One-Case Filmosound, but is equipped with a 
larger speaker in a separate, streamlined case, for 
handling larger audiences. Choose between 8”, 
12”, and 25-watt power speakers. With Filmo- 
coted F1.6 lens and 8’’ speaker, only 
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a A MET! 


Yes, Bell & Howell Filmosounds are now even 
finer than before . . . even farther ahead in 
their superiority for exacting school service. 

Outstanding advantages include a new alu- 
minum sound head that reduces noise vibra- 
tion . . . even finer performance from the 
sound system . . . improved ventilation for 
cooler operation and longer life . . . new reel 
arms that are attached or detached in a jiffy 

. new lightness in weight. New Filmosound 
cases are streamlined, smaller in every di- 
mension. 

Filmosounds present both sound and silent 
films . . . may be stopped to show still pic- 
tures and reversed to review a sequence. 
More than ever, Filmosounds are the wise 
choice for school use. 


Extra School Services 
from Your Filmosound! 


With a choice of four speakers, Filmosound 
does a superb job of presenting 16mm sound 
films, color or black-and-white, before any 
sized audience in classroom or auditorium. 
But that isn’t all! For voice amplification at 
assemblies, lectures, sport events, etc., just 
plug a microphone into the jack provided. 
And for high-fidelity reproduction of phono- 
graph records, just connect a B&H turntable 
to your Filmosound. Give your school the 
great advantages of Filmosound versatility! 
For full details write Bell & Howell Company, 
7112 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


Every Filmosound Is Guaranteed for Life! During life of 
product, any defects in workmanship or material 
will be remedied free (except transportation). 





has a different version of this and other omissions. 
Productive imagination has here assumed its role. The 
third child; meanwhile, has missed most of this intel- 
lectual stimulation. 

Since the Christian concept of the role of education 
is the training of the child to seek the truth by the use 
of the God-given faculties of his intellect, that role is 
almost completely frustrated if mental stimulation in 
education is lacking. The intelligence remains practi- 
cally dormant when an intellectual diet of radio, tele- 
vision, “movies” or comic books is not balanced by a 
diet of solid reading which is the most important factor 
in the work of intellectual instruction.” 


OUR ASSENT REDEFINED 


Granted that we as educators have a knowledge of 
the use, abuse and limitations of the “tools of learning” 


available today, we shall not fall into the error of those 
to whom the new is always the best, those who discard 
anything that savors of tradition. Our criterion for use 
will be to adopt those methods or devices which will 
the more quickly enable us to reach our goal—remem- 
bering the while that deferred values are nonetheless 
real ones. Abuse will be determined by the contradiction 
between established Christian norms of education and 
those which a new instrument might introduce. We shall 
know the limitations of our instrument realizing not 
only that there is a point at which to end would be mete 
but also that there is a point where it would be well 
for one to begin. The ultimate result of adopting all 
the foregoing criteria as applied to classroom “movies” 
would be to place a projector in each school if not in 
each classroom, and a competent teacher at its helm 
to direct its course for the good of the souls before her 
and the ultimate glory of God. 


8E. Leen, C.S.Sp., What Is Education? (Sheed and Ward, 
1944), p. 84. 
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| THE NEW PSALTER OF PIUS XII 


By the VERY REV. CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Consultor to the Pontifical Biblical Commission 


The New Psalter is designed especially to enable all who use these inspired poems, to perceive 
more readily their rich and varied meaning, their surpassing beauty and enduring wisdom, their 
endless application to every phase and condition of the spiritual life of all men of all times. 


There is no other work on the Psalms like it in the English language. It contains a general and 

detailed introduction to the Psalter, and particular introductions to each Psalm, giving the author- 

ship, date and purpose of each. It has critical notes where necessary, and probably most valuable to the reader, detailed and 
extended reflections on each Psalm with practical applications to everyday life. 


Father Callan has tried everywhere in this work to give only what seems best and certain. The accurate translations, 
the flawless English diction, the illuminating critical notes, and the lucid interpretations in the spiritual reflections all 
combine to make the study of the Psalms most pleasurable and profitable. 

The New Psalter provides you with an endless source of rich material for meditation, religious instruction, and themes 


for effective sermons for every purpose and occasion. 


Translation Brings Out Spirit and Feeling of the Psalms 
The translation of each Psalm is from the new Latin Psalter. It endeavors to follow the Latin faithfully everywhere, while 
expressing the meaning in clear, idiomatic, musical English. In making the translation, Father Callan has not lost sight of 
the fact that these ancient masterpieces of poetical prayer were composed by sacred writers whose ways of thinking were quite 


different from the Western mode of thought and speech. 


Consequently, while the Psalms are for the most part very simple in thought and language, a literal rendering of them in 
English would often fail to accomplish their purpose. Father Callan’s extensive knowledge of Sacred Scripture, coupled with 
his exhaustive study of the peoples of Biblical times, have enabled him to express in scholarly translations the real mean- 
ing and spirit of these religious lyrics in which the Psalmist pours out his soul to God in adoration, or joy, or reverent 


reflection. 


The New Psalter deserves a prominent place in every Catholic library. It will serve as your most authoritative refer- 


ence on the Psalms. 


Price, Net, $6.00 


Joseph F. Wagner. Inc. , (Wa, 03 Park Place. N. Y. C. 7 
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MAKE SCIENCE A 
we FASCINATING ADVENTURE 





Conserve your time and stimulate your students’ 
minds with these modern and effective teaching tools. 
Slidefilms bring the study of science to life. Each film 
is prepared by a staff of authorities fully qualified 
in the field and correlated with courses of study. The 
films are well organized. They are extremely flexible 

—allowing the instructor to place special emphasis Four series of Science Adventures slidefilms give 
on or to supplement any portion of the film. broad general coverage of the Earth, the Sky, 
Water Life (in color) and Basic Bird Study. Each 
series is composed of from 5 to 7 individual films 
organized for a detailed study of elements of the 
general subject. 


EE 


Lighted pictures hold students’ attention. Everyone in 
the class can see them clearly and a picture can be 
held on the screen for discussion until the instructor is 
sure that each point is understood by every student. 





Order your slidefilm kits today! 


These films may be purchased through a na:ionwide dealer organization. All prices plus sales tax where applicable. 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 
Please enter our order for the films checked below. 


SKY SERIES (Complete)......... $31.50 WATER LIFE SERIES (Complete)...$43.50 BASIC BIRD STUDY SERIES 
0 A Multitude of Suns 0 Life in Ponds, Lakes and Streams 

0 Small Fresh-water Animals and Insects 
0 The Sun's Family s O  Fresh-water Shellfish and Amphibians 0 Adaptations of Birds 
C Interesting Things About the Planets . 0 Fresh-water Turtles and Fish . O Birds’ Nests 
©) Our Neighbor, the Moon \v 0 Keeping an Aquarium 0 The Migrations of Birds 
0 The Changing Moon i 0 Plants and Strange Animals of the Sea 0 How Birds Serve Man 
0 How We Learn About the Sky e (0 Shellfish of the Seashore 0 Helping the Birds 


OUR EARTH SERIES (Complete)... $22.50 Nome Position 
O How We Think Our Earth Came to Be 

O Our Earth Is Changing Organization 

0) How Rocks Are Formed rere 

CO The Story of the Earth We Find in the Rocks... $4.50 


All Prices F.O.B. Detroit—Subject to Change Without Notice. 
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School room installation of Cell-Ceil showing even 
diffusion of light—with elimination of highlights and 
glare. Cell-Ceil sections match perfectly and perma- 
nently. 


Cell-Ceil provides the solution for utilization of satisfactorily 
high levels of illumination without glare. Particularly im- 
portant in classroom lighting design, this lifting of present 
limits on lighting levels gives architects and designers a new 
freedom of approach to lighting problems in a wide variety 


of applications. 


ae 


FORMERLY, FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC 


8700 SOUTH STATE ST. 
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that insure client satisfaction 





Cell-Ceil 


THE CEILING TREATMENT OF LASTING BEAUTY 


Wherever you specify Cell-Ceil, you assure those who work and live under this louvered ceiling a soft, 





diffused light. With all direct glare reduced and the bad effects of sharp shadows eliminated, uniform 


lighting is provided that allows better, easier-on-the-eye seeing. 


Cell-Ceil comes in harmonious decorator colors. It is made of Acme Galva-Bond Steel,** that offers 
protection against loss of color or corrosion. These Cell-Ceil sections cannot warp. They are light- 
weight sections, suspended from overhead, simplifying installation in new construction or remodeling. 


All sections match perfectly . . . give continuous one-piece look . . . hide ceiling pipes—sprinkler 


: heads—ventilating ducts . . . yet provide easy access for relamping and cleaning. 
\- 
So you give your clients rooms with vitality where the ceilings glow in bright warm colors when you 
it : : 
specify Cell-Ceil. 
W 


We suggest you mail in the coupon for further information about Cell-Ceil. 


. Mae ie i Cc E me we +: om ieee = Rs cs z 
eo “0 an MVE eee chi Sean. 
Dept. CC-12 

Federal Enterprises, Inc. 

8700 So. State Street 

Chicago 19, Illinois 


*Trade mark applied for 
**T. R. Acme Steel Co. 


Please send complete information obout Cell-Ceil, 
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New Coronet Films 

New Coronet films realeased in March 
are in the fields of guidance, health and 
safety, language arts, physical science, and 
home economics. Each is one reel and may 
be secured for $90 in color or $45 in black 
and white, or from lending libraries. They 
are: 

Developing Leadership, which gives the 
principles of leadership, and an illustra- 
tion by means of a job done by one boy 
when a flood struck (high school, college, 
adult). 


Audio Visual News 


Ways to Good Habits. This film shows 
the importance of habits, good or bad, 
demonstrates how to substitute good ones 
for bad ones, and motivates students to 
build good habits of their own (primary, 
intermediate ). 

Improve Your Pronunciation. The basic 
rules are formulated by a boy while prac- 
ticing his speech to be given at a class 
banquet: (1) pronounce every syllable, 
(2) pronounce each sound correctly, (3) 
use accepted pronunciations, and (4) use 
natural pronunciation (junior and senior 


high, college, adult). 

Carbon and Its Compounds, which be- 
gins with a diamond, a pencil, and a chunk 
of charcoal, explains carbon’s simple com- 
pounds and introduces hydrocarbons and 
the more complex chain and ring com- 
pounds, and teaches appreciation and un- 
derstanding of its tremendous importance 
in our domestic and industrial worlds 
(senior high, college). 

Family Life, which shows how a family, 
through proper home management of 

(Continued on page 460) 


.at the NCEA convention 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
.... SEE US AT BOOTH E-14 


SLIDE FILMS Aelp gant 


maz. CATHOLIC TEACHING FILMSE 
mae "Soake VISUAL EDUCATION TO 
UCE THE SUBJECTS REQUIRED 


Our Productions 
No. |—The Stations of the Cross 
1A—The Way of the Cross . 
2—The Seven Sacraments 
4—The Altar Boy ms 
5—The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass . 
34—The Wonder Worker (AV) 
37—Story of Fatima (AV) 
38—Hail Mary (Rosary Meditations) wn 
46—Saints and Sanctity (AV) 


e HISTORY SETS” ® ORIENTATION SETS 


SEE THE NEW MODEL VIEWLEX PROJECTOR 
EXAMINE OUR FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
15 Barclay St., New York (7) 
Studios at 149 Bleecker St., New York (12) 


. $5.00 
4.00 
. 5.00 
10.00 
.. 15.00 
. 15.00 
20,00 
. 15.00 
12.50 





16mm Sound Film 
“MIRACLE of FAITH” 


Photographed at Lourdes, France 
based on the story of the 
Miracles of Lourdes 
French dialogue and English superimposed titles 
80 minutes running time 
Write for descriptive literature 
FILM SERVICE DEPT. 


LAWRENCE CAMERA SHOP 
149 NO. BROADWAY WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


Free Films 


Insure complete coverage on free films 
and slidefilms with the latest annual 
edition of the 


EDUCATORS GUIDE 
TO FREE FILMS 


NEW REVISIONS AVAILABLE IN JULY OF 
EACH YEAR. ALL NEW TITLES 
ARE IDENTIFIED. 


Listings are annotated, classified and sep- 
arately indexed by title and subject in 
different colors. In addition, the Guide 
has a Source and Availability Index which 
lets you know how soon you may expect 
to get the films you want. 


It is authoritative and easy to use. 


Available for $5.00 
on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
DEPT. CED, RANDOLPH, WISCONSIN 





Introduction to Philosophy 


By CANON LOUIS DE RAEYMAEKER, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Translator Harry McNeill, Ph.D. 


PRICE, NET, $4.00 


“Excellence of . .. plan... 
its contribution.” 


“A direct simplicity, 


clarity, order, and accuracy of 
ournal of Philosophy 


a luminous clarity of expression . 
he Modern Schoolman 


“Stands out in clarity, conciseness, and és ance . . . Strongly 
recommended to all.’ Collectanea Franciscana 


“One of the most methodical and complete (works) that one 
can recommend to those seeking an invitation to Philosophy.’ 
Revue de L’Universite d’Ottowa 


“Avoids the classic dilemma . . . A triumph of sobriety and 
presentation.” Collectanea Mechiiniensia 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
Publishers 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


” 
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New LOYOLA 16mm. Sound 
CATHOLIC TEACHING FILMS 


WULULUUUAUOAUDAMAYUGUAUDONTE AUDA AAU AAU AAA 


AUOUNGUUUELCAALOGAAUULEEA AURAL EET 


Now for the first time, you can rent by mail this com- 
plete series of 17 excellent religious teaching films, 
professionally produced for Catholic school curriculum 
and parish instruction class. All films beautifully portray 
outstanding sections of the Bible. 


© Sample titles: ® 
The Story of Esther, Boyhood of Jesus, The 
Disciples at Emmaus, John the Baptist, etc. 


Send for FREE illustrated lists and 
low rental prices today, so films can 
be received in time for Lenten showing. 


NATIONAL CINEMA SERVICE 


71 DEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. WORTH 2-6049 
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Greater Interest m HEALTH AND GYM WORK WITH 
MOORE GYM SUITS 


There’s new incentive for improving health and 
posture through physical education when girls 
wear Moore Gym Suits. With these wonderful new 
Moore suits girls are assured of latest fashion as 
well as comfort and freedom for action. 

Illustrated here is one of many new styles 
available in a choice of colors and Sanforized 
fabrics. See this and other stunning Moore styles 
shown in the new 16-page booklet, ‘Better Health 
with Moore Gym Suits.”’ Write for your copy today. 


932 Dakin St. Gym Dept. 30 Tl West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13, lilinois New York 18, N.Y. 


See Our Exhibit at Philadelphia Convention 
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FILMS 




















for Church and School 


Programs 


“THE LORD’S FOOTSTEPS,” 7 parts, 16mm 
sound, in full color. Filmed in the Holy Land and 
considered “the finest pictorial record of the Birth 
and Life of Christ,” this is the first religious serial 
ever released. Invaluable for parochial program 
and school use, the film consists of seven episodes, 
each avaiable separately : 

Part 1: The Land of Christ’s Birth and Youth, 2 reels. 
Part 2: The Early Manhood of Christ, 1 reel. Part 3: 
Fisherman of Men, 1 reel. Part 4: The Land of An- 


tiquity, 1 reel. Part 5: The City That Christ Loved. 
Part 6: The Roadway to Heaven, 1 reel. 


Rental: $5 each part; $35 complete serial. 


“THE STORY OF THE VATICAN — with Inti- 
mate Scenes of His Holiness Pope Pius XII,” 6 
reels, 16mm sound. Narrated by Rt. Rev. Monsi- 
gnor Fulton J. Sheen and produced by the March 
of Time, this hour-length film is the first complete 
story ever to be filmed inside the Vatican. The 
ecclesiastical and civil life, and the splendor and 
beauty of the Papal State, are impressively re- 


vealed. Rental: $25.00 
“THE VATICAN OF PIUS XII,” 2 reels, 16mm 


sound. Short version of above film. 


Rental: $4.00 
OVER 30 NEW MUSIC FILMS 


with leading vocal and orchestral artists in rendi- 
tions of opera and classical selections most popular 
with music lovers (write for list). 


FREE FILMS 
“THE KING WHO CAME TO BREAKFAST,” 


2 reels, 16mm sound, in color. A story of wheat, 
dramatizing the importance of a nourishing break- 
fast as a basis of energy for the day’s activities. 

Free 


“GOOD THINGS HAPPEN OVER COFFEE,” 
3 reels, 16mm sound, in color. A visit to Coffee- 
land of Latin America where coffee fosters trade 
and friendship with our Latin American neighbors. 


Free 
And nearly 100 other Free Films of educational 
and popular interest 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Wholesome Features, Cartoons and Comedies 
ALSO: A wide selection of sports and recreation, 
educational, discussion, travelogue, and other films. 
Send for the 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
to Dept. “D” 
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There’s still time to get Spring or 

Summer delivery of your 
z STEEL GRANDSTANDS 
for the 1949 Sports Season. 

From the table below select the plan 
you need — or specify your space meas- 
urements, or the number of seats you 
require, then ee yu 


TABLE OF SEATING CAPACITIES 


PLAN | LENGTH | ROWS HIGH | CAPACITY 


SEND US 
YOUR 
INQUIRY 


tvt') 
BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 


Newson News 


An Enlarged Edition of 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


by Edwin I. Stein 


has now been published to provide even more 
help in first year algebra. All the special features 
which have made this practical algebra so popular 
with Catholic schools (75% increase in Catholic 
users in 1948) plus 46 more pages, 1500 more 
exercises, more practical applications, new moti- 
vating introductions, new reviews. 


The Diocese of Erie Adopts 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
by Wolfe and Geyer 
Grades 9-12 
Now listed in the Dioceses of Brooklyn, Colum- 
bus, Dubuque, Erie, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Wich- 
ita. This sound yet refreshingly different series is 


praised by Catholic teachers as embodying “the 
best in modern trends but not radical.” 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


Showing stands erected on concrete ribbon foundations. 


Engineering Dept. 

UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
Champaign, Ill. 

Without obligation to me, send a cost estimate 
on Plan No. —___. Our space measure- 
ments are______ Es CsCWWee reed setts 
for 


Name 


persons. 


italiana ii eaten 
IED So UII ces scdasegsienieitininiaesdsiicaanteasalaininiesiaiiatsahsienatg 


WHAT ROCKNE GAVE 
TO EDUCATION ... 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teach- 
ing genius of the highest order. 


It was the genius of a man who saw that one must 
teach so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 
They must endure. 

Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 


he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 
fundamentals. 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our late-t catalog of 
WARP'’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in 
imparting the fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 


Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read 
about how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your 
classes for ten days on trial. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN NEBRASKA 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 
(Continued from page 410) 


Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., he went East 
for graduate work in philosophy and edu- 
cation at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. (M.A., Ph.D.) He 
pursued further graduate studies at Ford- 
ham and Columbia Universities, New 
York City. While professor at the College 
of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. (1926- 
1938), he took over, in 1928, the duties of 
superintendent of Cathedral High School, 
St. Cloud. Here, also, he built the school 
in 1938-39. He has contributed to the 
Denver Register, Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of Labor Proceedings, National 
Catholic Educational Association Pro- 
ceedings, St. Cloud Times, and Little Falls 
Transcript; and he is the author of Rural 
Problem and Catholic School. 


Sister Mary Philomene, O.S.F. 

Sister Mary Philomene is well known 
to our readers for her previous contribu- 
tions. 


Michael Joseph Laffan, M.A., Ed.D. 


Doctor Laffan was educated at Manhat- 
tan College, New York City (B.A.), St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(M.A.) and New York University 
(Ed.D.), with further graduate work at 
the University of California and Fordham 
University. He studied also at the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music, New York 
City. His thirty years of teaching and 
administrative experience has brought him 
into touch with all grades from primary 
through senior year of college. Active as 
a catechist for thirty-five years, he has 
contributed to Ave Maria, Catholic School 
Journal, Catholic Educational Review, the 
Magnificat and to several diocesan news- 
papers and poetry and other periodicals. 
On the faculty of Our Lady of Mercy 
Preparatory School, Lenox, Mass., he 
serves as moderator of the student monthly 
The Misericordian. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Father Guyot, professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture at Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., continues his article on the Acts of 
the Apostles begun in the March issue. 


Sister Mary Elaine, R.S.M., M.S. 


Sister Mary Elaine teaches in St. Mar- 
garet Mary School, New York City. She 
received her higher education in several 
institutions in New York City, earning her 
master’s degree in education at Fordham. 
In addition to her twelve years of expe- 
rience in elementary and high schools, she 
has conducted courses in reading in the 
elementary grades at Mercy Normal 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., which is affili- 
ated with Fordham University. 
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VISUALIZE YOUR RELIGIOUS AND 
SECULAR TEACHINGS 


with 35mm Filmstrips and 2”x 2” Color Slides 
from the S.V.E. Library 


“The general value of filmstrips is accepted 
today in the field of religion. Seeing and 
learning the Catechism are basic steps for 
living it.” 

—Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Maryland. 


~*~ ek 


VISUAL CATECHISM SERIES 
of S.V.E. FILMSTRIPS 


Based on revised edition of Baltimore 
Catechism. There are 9 filmstrips on The 
Sacraments, 10 filmstrips on The Com- 
mandments. Other groups on The 
Apostle’s Creed, The Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and Prayer and Means of Grace 
will be produced. Nihil Obstat: Edward 
A. Cerny, S.S., Censor Librorum; Impri- 
matur: Michael J. Curley, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Washington. 


xe 


“Familiarity with filmstrips and with the 
filmstrip projector is especially desirable on 
the part of our teachers.” 

—Rev. Jos. B. Collins, D.D., Pb.D., Assistant 
Professor of Catechetics, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 











The Versatile New 


S.V.E. “Instructor” 300 
Tri-Purpose © 2”x 2” Slides « Filmstrips 


Designed for school and class- 
room use, the new S.V.E. 
“Instructor” 300 is the finest 
Tri-Purpose projector ever to 
carry the S.V.E. name. 


It can be threaded in quick 
“push-in-style” or in the con- 
ventional manner. Film advances 
smoothly, without scratching or 
marring. There is no light spill. 
Maximum screen brilliance is 
assured with an improved optical 
system in which all elements have 
been coated. And, the finish is a 
new and attractive Morocco 
Bronze Crackle with satin 
chrome trim. 


Complete with semi-automatic 
slide changer, Wocoted S.V.E. 
5” objective lens, film rewind 
take-up and leatherette carrying 
case, the “Instructor” 300 is be- 
ing introduced at $90.00. 





THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS IN 
COLOR SELECTED FROM THE 
VISUAL CATECHISM 


The 2” x 2” color slides in this set are from 
original color pictures made under the 
supervision of the authors of the Visual 
Catechism and include Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony. 


Address Dept. CE for free catalog of filmstrips 


and 2)x2 


color slides for use in Catholic Education 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business ear 


100 EAST OHIO STREET «+ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 
(Continued from page 456) 
schedules, responsibilities, privileges, and 
finances, begins to enjoy life as it should, 
and outlines a program for achieving hap- 
piness in the home (junior and senior 

high, college, adult). 

Rest and Health, in which a track coach 
shows a boy the importance of enough 
rest and sleep, their beneficial effect on 
every daily activity, and teaches students 
to build correct rest habits. (S23) 


New E. B. Films 
Three new educational motion pictures 
have been released by Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tannica Films. 


Ants and English Children are the titles 
of two black and white one-reel 16mm 
sound films. 

The Zoo, designed basically for primary 
grade studies, shows closeup studies of 
the many animals which live in the bar- 
less replicas of their native habitats. 

Ants, a film for the science and biology 
areas of the curriculum, shows by ex- 
treme closeup photography the varied ac- 
tivities of four types of ants : mound build- 
ers, black ants, household and carpenter 
ants, as well as the life cycle of the last. 

English Children, newest of EBF’s 
“Children of Many Lands” series, de- 
picts the typical life of an English work- 


For grades three to six: 


language 


for Daily 


by Danson and Miller 


Use 


A logical, clear-cut organization provides 
for simple direct teaching. 


Full coverage of skills and attainable, pur- 
poseful goals assure success and power in 
speaking and writing. 


The series that answers the child's why in 


language. 


Murphy-Durrell 


Diagnostic Reading Readiness Test 


not only indicates whether a group is ready to read or not, 
but also measures development in three basic skills essential 
to reading. It gives real insight into the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the class and makes possible a truly effective readi- 
ness or supplementary drill program that answers the chil- 


dren's specific needs. 


World Book Company 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 
2126 PRAIRIE 


5. NEW 
AVENUE, 


YORK 


CHICAGO 16 








er’s family in the city of York, stressing 
daily activities of the children in a modern 
school, on the playground, at a cricket 
match, and at a grocery store. (S24) 


New B. I. S. Films 


British Information Services announces 
that the following 16mm sound films are 
now available: 

Colour in Clay (1 reel, 11 minutes, 
technicolor). This is the story of modern 
pottery, a skillful combination of art and 
science. After baking in electrically-fired 
ovens, the pottery is ready to be decorated, 
either by transier or by freehand painting. 
Glazing completes the process and the pot- 
tery is ready for use. For sale at $50. 
Stills are available. 

Food for Asia (10 minutes, rental 
$1.25). This film shows that in a war- 
stricken the Far East is the 
greatest sufferer from lack of food. 


world, 


School in Cologne (15 minutes, rental 
$2.50). This film shows the physical and 
human difficulties which confront the au- 
thorities who are trying to rebuild an 
educational system in war-ravaged Ger- 
many. Stills are available. 

Voices of Malaya (35 minutes, rental 
$5). This is an account of life in Malaya 
today. Still suffering from the effects of 
war, famine and political upheaval, five 
million people of four races, Malay, Chi- 
nese, Indian and European, are working 
side by side, endeavoring to bring to 
Malaya a life of peace and prosperity. 
Stills are available. (S25) 


New Home Movie Series 


Bailey Films, Inc., announce a 
series of home motion pictures. “Animated 


new 


Mother Goose Puppets,” they state, “com- 
prises a series of rollicking tales chosen 
from the children’s fairy stories, especially 
suitable for tiny tots, although the grown- 
ups, too, enjoy them. Produced through 
the use of hand-carved puppets made to 
move by stop motion photography, these 
pictures demonstrate a special skill in 
animation.” 

“The Wild Life shows the 
drama of outdoor life, “photographed with 
great imagination and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding.” These are real adventure 
pictures of the Navajo Indians and the 
wild animals of the desert, one scene high- 
lighting a whirlwind fight between. a 
mother pig and her brood of little ones. 


Series” 


Camera Journeys to Famous Cities 
shows Hollywood, including behind the 
scenes in the “movie” industry, New 
York City, and London. 

Paul Burnford, noted producer oi d 
mentary and educational short subjects, 
has signed a contract with Bailey Films, 
Inc., for the distribution of a new series 
of twelve one- and two-reel films. 

The first subject to be produced by 
Mr. Burnford under his new contract is 
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THE BUILDING WITH 
NUMBERS ARITHMETIC 
WORK BOOKS 


1948 Copyright 
By PATTON and YOUNG 
























Six brand new arithmetic 
work books, noted for: 


= 
e A wealth of carefully-graded drill material. 
Brief but clear process developments. 
Meaningful, life-situation problems. 
Careful coverage of leading courses of study. 
Complete accord with the recommendations of leading 
modern authorities. 
Development of reasoning. 
Periodic check-up drills and tests. 
e@ Usability with any good series of arithmetic textbooks. 


For best results in your arithmetic course we 
recommend these work books: 


Building With Numbers How and Why of Arithmetic 






















Grade 3 Grade 6 
Follow the Signs Arithmetic in Action 
Grade 4 Grade 7 
Arithmetic Tool Chest Arithmetic and Life 
Grade 5 Grade 8 


See these and other Iroquois publications at booth 
No. A-15, at the National Catholic Educational 
Association exhibit, April 19-22. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: IROQUOIS BUILDING, Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Atlanta Dallas 












Chicago 

































THE SPIRIT ENSHRINED 


By Rev. ANTHONY PATTISON, O.F.M.CAP. 


The work of the Holy Spirit in the soul of man is 
something to which insufficient attention is paid; 
and in the present series of meditations, offered by 
this book, the author shows the working of the Holy 
Spirit in her who was His Spouse, the Virgin Mother 


of God. Skilfully and clearly, the author draws for 
e us a pen picture of Mary under the influence of 
. God the Holy Ghost. We see a gradual unfolding 

of a life lived in complete accord with the will of 
. God. We see her who is destined to be the Mother 


of mankind, gradually being moulded and formed 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit to play the 
great role to which she had been called. 


Not only do these meditations provide us with 
an insight into the life of Our Lady, not only do we 
see the workings of the Holy Spirit within her, but 
they also provide us with some very practical les- 
sons and principles to be learned and applied in 
our own daily lives. Ideal meditation book for the 
month of May. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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REVIEWS Cg 
AND 


NEWS 


FATHER F. P. LeBUFFE, S.J., on 


Msgr. Knox's translation of 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
VOL. I 


“This new translation of the Old Testament from Genesis through 
Esther is a real landmark in Catholic Biblical scholarship . . . The 
Bible, as we said in reviewing Msgr. Knox's New Testament, was 
written in everyday language for the everyday man; and it is for 
the everyday man that Msgr. Knox has done his translation. He has 
done his work superbly . . . Now, for the first time, the Catholic 
reader has an Old Testament that he does not need to attack as 








he would a jig-saw puzzle." ($7.00) 


Whether you agree with Father LeBuffe or would still rather have the 
old Old Testament, you will be interested and amused by 


MSGR. RONALD KNOX's 


TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR 


which we publish this month. Anyone who has tried his hand at 
translating knows that it is by no means the simple job it at first 
appears; but the translator of Holy Scripture has a whole new set of 
headaches . . . What these are, and what he did about them, Msgr. 


Knox tells in this book. He also answers some of the criticisms that 
($2.00) 


have been made of his way of translating. 


ROBERT SENCOURT's ST. PAUL 


Third in the series, Great Writers of the World, is getting as 
good reviews as even we could ask: 


"Mr, Sencourt makes the man, his times and the scenes of his activity 

come to life with singular vigor and appeal . . . A vibrant portrait 

set against the background of those stirring times. . . . Marked by 

ror and freedom."—Father William A. Dowd in AMERICA. 
5.00). 


SISTER MARIS STELLA's 


FROST FOR ST. BRIGID 


published this month, is a collection of quite lovely poems on sub- 
jects ranging all the way from the Resurrection to an epitaph for 
a cat with blue eyes. ($1.75) 


Maisie warD's FRANCE PAGAN? 


just published, has mostly to do with Abbe Godin, the priest mainly 
responsible for the new movements now bringing so many French 
workers to Christ. She begins with his life, continues with a transla- 
tion of his book, FRANCE PAYS DE MISSION, and ends with an 
evaluation of what has actually been accomplished so far. Maisie 
Ward excels in pen-portraits, but so does Abbe Godin: if her por- 
trait of him is fascinating, so are his sketches of his beloved young 
converts from-paganism—so zealous for the Faith they want to con- 
vert all France (with their fists) but in the meantime what a scandal 
their language and behavior can be to their parishes! ($3.00) 


Do you get Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET? It’s a useful 
review of new S&W books, news of authors, pictures and 
poems. If you would like to be on the mailing list write to our 
Education Department. It’s free. 


Order books from your bookstore or from us 


ye) SHEED & WARD 
7% NEW YORK 3 
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Seven Little Ducks, “a comprehensive 
picture covering the life cycle of the Mus- 
covy ducks. Available in two editions, the 
primary release is aimed at showing how 
a child can help in caring for a family 
of birds, including feeding, watering, hous- 
ing, and providing methods of protection. 
It also promotes desirable qualities of 
living on the part of a child, such as 
cleanliness, responsibility, punctuality, 
helpfulness, and kindness. The secondary 
school edition affords a close and intimate 
study into the characteristics and life 
habits of domestic Muscovy ducks.” (S26) 


YAF Filmstrips on Shakespeare 
Young America Films announces eight 
black and white filmstrips under the title, 
Shakespeare Series, each running from 40 
to 60 frames in length. This group, de- 
signed for junior-senior high school and 
undergraduate college English classes, has 


been prepared at the suggestion of the 
department of secondary teachers of the 
National Education Association. 

Six titles tell the complete story of six 
plays, visualizing characters and scenes, 
and introducing famous lines from the play. 
They will sell for $22.50 per set, with a 
Teacher’s Guide, or individual filmstrips 
at $3.50 each. 

Also released by Young America Films 
is a new filmstrip for elementary and high 
school science and social studies classes, 
under the title, How We Get Our Oil. 
(S27) 


Transportation Filmstrips 
Six new filmstrips on transportation 
methods for social studies classes are now 
available from the audio-visual division 
of Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. They com- 
prise a unified story of transportation’s 


The Catholic School Edition 


of the 


McKEE 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


Grades 3-8 


ADAPTED FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS BY 
SISTER M. MARGARET, C.S.J.— 
SISTER M. JOSETTA, C.S.J. 
SISTER M. VIRGINIA, C.S.J. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


BOSTON 7 
DALLAS 1 


NEW YORK 16 
ATLANTA 3 


CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 


history and present-day developments, and 
grouped under the title, “Transportation 
Around the World.” They are in black 
and white and average fifty frames each. 

Wheels, Animals, and Men shows the 
origin and development of the wheel and 
tells how “muscle-power” did the work 
of primitive transportation. Engines, Rails, 
and Roads covers the development of trol- 
ley cars, railroad trains, automobiles, etc. 
Steam, Sail, and Muscle describes the de- 
velopment of water transportation from 
primitive rafts to ocean liners. Water 
Travel Today shows the fascinating va- 
riety of different boats, primitive and mod- 
ern, in use all over the world. Conquering 
the Airways is an up-to-date account 
of aerial pioneering and development. 
Safety in Transportation carries an im- 
portant safety message for pupils—and for 
everyone. 

The series, in a leatherette “bookstyle” 
box, is $19.50. A teaching guide, with 
reproductions of every frame, so that the 
teacher need not scan the filmstrips, is in- 
cluded free. (S28) 


New Ten-Watt Projector 
A new model 10A Forway 16mm sound 
projector is now being introduced for in- 
stitutional and home use through dealers, 
announces the Forway Corporation. “Un- 
usual clarity of tone is obtained by full 
ten-watt, undistorted output at one thou- 
sand cycles,” states Michael Freedman, 
president. It is priced at $345 complete. 
Among the features to which he calls 
attention are one which prevents the film 
from being “chewed up” if the loop is 
lost during projection and, at the same 
time, permits readjustment of the loop 
while the machine is still operating. In 
fact, he states, it will operate perfectly 

even when placed on its side. (S29) 


RCA Recorded Course in English 
for Spanish-Speaking Peoples 

Understanding of the customs as well as 
the language of the United States will be 
furthered by a recorded course of study 
prepared by RCA for Spanish-speaking 
peoples, entitled, El Ingles de los Estados 
Unidos, or “English of the United States.” 
The text and records comprising the 
course were written and recorded by the 
Reverend P. Carlo Rossi, S.J., chairman 
of the department of romance languages 
at the University of San Francisco. 

“Here is a new approach to the teach- 
ing of English to Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple,” states Meade Brunet, vice-president 
of RCA and managing director of its in- 
ternational division. “This is the first 
course to use both text and recordings 
to introduce the student to the flavor of 
American speech and everyday American 
life as well as to the essentials of English 
grammar.” 

Two albums containing a total of 17 
double-faced records accompany the text, 
giving an oral transcription of the drama- 
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Many Catholic Schools Acclaim 


for their sound science teaching 


@ Moon, Mann, and Otto: MODERN BIOLOGY «947 


Makes biology meaningful, enjoyable, and practical. Now avail- 
able: BBOLOGY INVESTIGATIONS, a workbook and laboratory 


manual comprising a complete laboratory program. 


@ Dull, Metcalfe, and Brooks: MODERN PHYSICS (1949) 


A brand new revision that retains the many strong features which 
have made MODERN PHYSICS the nation's leading textbook 
in high school physics. In the 1949 revision, the newest achieve- 
ments in physics have been added, and much of the text com- 
pletely rewritten to include modern treatment of mass, energy, 
radio-activity, and nuclear physics. There is an accompanying 


WORKBOOK. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK « ATLANTA * CHICAGO * DALLAS @ SAN FRANCISCO 












VISIT BOOTH B-9 — See— NEW 
FOR THE GRADES 


PHONICS WE USE—BOOKS A, B, C, D, E 
FOR GRADES 1-2-3-4-5 


The newest, most complete Phonics Series. Adopted in many Dioceses. A favorite 
throughout the country. A vital help to every reading program. 


THE NEW HEALTH—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS SERIES 
Grades One through Eight 


The widely used Health Program which for over 20 years has kept pace with the latest 
health education trends. Simple, direct, forceful. Teaching Manuals furnished. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LIVING WITH THE ROMANS—First Year Latin Text (Available April | st) 
CHEMISTRY AND YOU, 1949 Copyright. Completely reset in entirely new type. New 


practice materials; new treatments of many units including acids, bases, and salts. 
BIOLOGY IN REVIEW—NEW. A short motivated textbook with thought questions, tests, 
and illustrations. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago i6, Ill. Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas |, Tex. Pasadena 2, Calif. 





Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


+ April, 1949 


Convention Visitors 


please stop at 


BOOTH A&8 


to examine 


ENGLISH WORKSHOP SERIES 


—a new and fundamental 
grammar - composition pro- 
gram for high schools. 


ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE 
SERIES—grades 7 through 12. 


SPEECH—Weaver and Borchers 
—for high schools. 


HEADLINES AND BY-LINES— 
Otto and Finney — for high 
schools. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY— 
Lane, Goldman, Hunt — for 
high schools. 


e THE WORLD: ITS LANDS AND 
PEOPLES—Zoe A. Thralls—7th 
and 8th grade geography. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY—Casner and Gab- 
riel—for 7th and 8th grade 
social studies. 


EXPLORING BIOLOGY: 1949 
Revision—Ella Thea Smith 
—for high schools. 


YOUR HEALTH AND SAFETY- 
Clemensen and LaPorte 
—for high schools. 


Our Catholic school representa- 
tive, Paul L. Millane, will gladly 
show you these and other texts 
at the N.C.E.A. Exhibit— 
Booth A 8 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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tizea scene and exercises. RCA distribu- 
tors in Latin America will supply the 
records, and outlets of the Macmillan 
Company in Latin America will distribute 
the book. In addition, the records and one 
copy of the book will be sold in packaged 
form by RCA’s international distributors. 

RCA Victor Radio, S.A., associated 
company of the Radio Corporation of 
America in Brazil, has recorded Father 
Rossi’s course in English for Portuguese- 
speaking peoples, O Ingles dos Estados 
Unidos. He is the author of Portuguese ; 
The Language of Brazil, and Brazilian 
Life. (S30) 


New Roller on Da-Lite Electrol 

Da-Lite Screen Company announces 
that its “electrol” is now available in 
standard sizes up to 20 by 20 feet. It adds 
that “an entirely new extruded aluminum 
roller is responsible for the new range 
of larger-sized ‘electrols’. 

“All sizes are permanently installed 
units, which, with average attention, 
should last the life of the building in 
which it is housed. Replacement of me- 
chanical features on the ‘Electrol’ is held 
to a minimum because, being electrically 
controlled, all strained fabrics and worn 
springs are eliminated. The ball-bearing, 
electric motor is oiled for life and needs 
little servicing.” (S31) 


C. V. E. Display Offices 

Catholic Visual Education, Inc., dedi- 
cated to production of visual media for 
Catholic schools, has opened display offices 
and a projection room at 15 Barclay 
Street, in the Woolworth Building, New 
York 7. 

Vatican City Religious Book Co., Inc., 
co-parent corporation, publishers and 
church goods manufacturers for over 18 
years, will have a complete sales retail 
and wholesale store and display for the 
convenience of priests and Sisters. 

Catholic Visual Education, Inc., under 
the direction of Charles V. Martignoni, 
will offer educators the opportunity to 
examine the new visual media and equip- 
ment. 

Peter P. Pagano, newly-appointed mem- 
ber of the organization, will direct the 
branch of the Vatican City Religious Book 
Co., Inc. 

The two corporations will maintain their 
studios, technical staff and the general 
office for the latter at 147 and 149 Bleeck- 
er Street, New York 12. (S32) 


Group Hearing Aid Table 

A new hearing aid training table, com- 
bining all the features into a “single 
pacakage” unit, has been placed on the 
market by Audio Development Company 
of Minneapolis. 

Ralph E. Allison, president of the com- 
pany, lists several characteristics of the 
table, which has outlets for ten students: 
Dual earphone control, enabling the user 
to adjust volume to suit each ear; high 
fidelity output at the receivers 100 decibels 


SEE THESE N E WwW 


MENTZER, BUSH BOOKS 


at the C.E.A. Convention 
or write for literature. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN— 


HIS CHALLENGE 
by Rev. Thos. J. Quigley and 
Sister Mary Dennis Donovan 
For upper-grade civics course. A 
much-talked-of text—NEW. 


STARRING YOU (just published) 
by Margaret Mary Kelly, A,B., M.E. 
Expert in Counseling and Guidance 
A book in Guidance and related 
topics. Ideal for use in the home- 
room. For girls only — sophomore 
high level. Pertinent topics well put. 


GENERAL SCIENCE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL (1949) 
by Painter and Skewes 
Brand new text for 9th grade 
science. Authors try to instill a bit 
of humility into the young scientist. 


PHONICS THROUGH PICTURES 
by Mary Verena Hough and 


M. Georgetta Stadden 


A three-book series for the primary 
grades. (1949) 


OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 
by Elwell et al 


The national leader in high school 
religion. Offering an ever-fresh ap- 
proach to the study of religion. A 
four-book series. 


See Richard Pattee's book on Latin 
America. High school level social 
studies. An introduction to His- . 
panic America. 


WORKBOOKS in all sciences 


MENTZER, BUSH & CO. 


2210 South Park Way 
Chicago 16 
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LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO VISIT BOOTHS C-11 AND C-13 AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA N.C. E. A. 


Our complete line of Catholic publications includes such standard textbooks as: 


“VOYAGES IN ENGLISH" by Campbell and MacNickle 
“MORAL GUIDANCE" by Rev. Edwin F. Healy, S.J. 


PLUS our most recent editions: 
“EXERCISES IN ENGLISH" by Campbell and MacNickle 


“MARRIAGE GUIDANCE" by Rev. Edwin F. Healy, S.J. 
"LE FRANCAIS VIVANT" by Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. 


Our Sales Representatives 


LEONARD E. SULLIVAN 
HERBERT J. GREIG, SALES MGR. EDWARD V. O'BRIEN 


HOWARD J. EBLE 










You are cordially saiiliael 
lo-bocths € ftiand €12 


to see our instructional programs, 
all planned and written to meet 


the needs of today’s children in: 


reading arithmetic 
geography spelling 
literature music 
Please R.S.V.P. in person 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


one 
New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
45 E. 17th St. 221 E. 20th St. / / 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 
\ 
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To make tt easy 


To teach 
your children 


and make the youngsters eager to 
learn ... about their Holy Religion 


Actual size, 7’’.x104%”’ 


PRICE 


Verses by 
Constance Turner Ellis $150 
Drawings by Mary Sabine 


That is the purpose of GOD IS 
WITH US, a book you will find 
pleasure in reading to the little 
tots; the older ones will read it 
themselves without coaxing. The 
teaching is done with easy-to- 
read verse and appropriate art 
work in color. A page of verse 
and a facing page for illustra- 
tion, all through the book. Just 
to give you a sample: 


Jesus once was just my age. 
He loved to romp and play, 

And wander through the flowery fields 
All on a summer day. 


PRAISE from one who knows how 
to write for children, “ . . . The 
little ones for whom these rhymes 
were made will delight in them. They 
will want to say them aloud. They 
will want to read the verses and see 
the pictures over and over . . . Mrs. 
Ellis, the writer, and Miss Sabine, 
the artist, here present the children 
with something beautiful and holy. 
God and Our Lady must be pleased 
indeed.” 

Thomas Butler Feeney, S.J. 


Maybe you have no children of your 
own, but you will have nephews and 
nieces, or some child of a friend who 
is a special favorite of yours. Whether 
you buy GOD IS WITH US for your 
own family, or as a gift, you can be 
sure everyone will be pleased. 


Try your bookstore, or order direct from 
the publishers. All copies shipped postpaid, 


C. Wildermann Co., Ine. 


33 BARCLAY STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 





above threshold of normal hearing; radio 
reception, two-speed turntable to accom- 
modate both 33 1/3 and 78 r.p.m. records ; 
circuit for loudspeaker; play-black fea- 
ture permitting recorders to be plugged 
into the uint for play-backs ; and frequency 
filters capable of eliminating high and low 
frequencies independently and in varying 
amounts. (S33) 


La Belle Slide Projector 

The new La Belle automatic slide pro- 
jector, a product of La Belle Industries, 
Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis., was recently un- 
veiled at a private showing where, the 
manufacturers state, “experts hailed it as 
‘an outstanding advancement in the slide 
projector field’.” 

The new La Belle handles 75 ready 
mount or 35 glass slides in its metal 
magazine clip, which also serves as a stor- 
age place for filing. It lists at $125, in- 
cluding carrying case with a screen in its 
cover. (S34) 


New Transcription Player 

A new 16-inch transcription record 
player has just been announced by West- 
ern Sound & Electric Laboratories, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. It will play all sizes 
of records from 6-inch to 16-inch at either 
33 1/3 or 78 r.p.m. The motor speed can 
also be varied from 70 to 82 r.p.m. on 
standard setting, with equivalent variation 
on the slower speed. 

The new transcription record player is 
housed in a compact carrying case, easy 
to handle, set up and use. The entire unit 
weighs 35 pounds complete, and is 20 
inches long, 8 inches deep and 14 inches 
high. Model PAI is priced at $164.50, 
while the microphone with stand is priced 
at $16.95. (S35) 


Revised E. B. F. Correlation 

A newly revised correlation of educa- 
tional films and filmstrips in science for 
Catholic elementary schools, based on the 
“Guiding Growth in Christian Social Liv- 
ing” curriculum, has been published by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Prepared by Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F., 
staff member for the Commission on 
American Citizenship for the Catholic 
University of America, the volume lists 
science units, principles of Christian so- 
cial living and suggested visual aids for 
the first six grades in the Catholic ele- 
mentary school system. The book, 48 
pages long, was completely revised last 
summer by Sister Aquinas and is designed 
as a reference book for individual teach- 
ers. It provides a complete outline of 
content for the teaching units in the first 
six grades based on Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living. 

Films and filmstrips of several pro- 
ducers are listed in the correlations. All 
have been tested by showings to teachers 
and student groups, according to Sister 
Aquinas. “They have found them a most 








PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 
WORKBOOK 


By Sanders and Goldstein 


These 60 varied assignments 
fix and extend what the stu- 
dent learns in his text. Special 
emphasis on laboratory work. 
Fine section on microscope. 
Home projects that students 
enjoy. Use with any text. 


—Spring book. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
EXPERIMENTS 


By Archer, Hartley, and Schult. 


Actual manipulation of an- 
gles, circles, etc., by the stu- 
dent shows him the meaning 
of a proposition before he 
proves it deductively. Experi- 
ments to be done in class. 
Triangles, protractors, etc., 
provided in book. The 50 
experiments reduce reteaching 
and save time. Use with any 
text. —Spring book. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


By Mueller and Robertson 


A common sense health book 
written directly to the student. 
Short but complete. Excellent 
end-of-chapter material and 
illustrations. 


New Second Editions 


Puysics: A BASIC SCIENCE 
Burns, Verwiebe, and Hazel 


CHEMISTRY: A COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hogg, Alley, and Bickel 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY, Sanders 


VAN NOSTRAND 
250 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3 
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The 


GRADE 
TEACHER 


Magazine 


contains practical ready-to-use 
material in every month’s issue. 
It has been printed for over 60 
years and is the teachers’ choice 


among educational magazines. 


| year — $4.00 
2 years — $7.00 


Send orders to 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


' Darien, Conn. 














Learn How to Have 


“THEATER-QUALITY”’ 
PICTURES 


IN YOUR 
CHURCH 


Make This 


SCREEN 
TEST 
utes Send coupon for Free 
;. Sample Swatch of Da-Lite 
~ Crystal-Beaded Screen 
, fabric. Compare picture 
: brightness with your pres- 
F ent projection screen. See 
how Da-Lite Screens, first 
choice of theaters for 40 
years, give black-and-white and color pictures 
a brilliance and clarity that you didn’t know 
was possible. 7 popular models including the 
famous Challenger tripod screen shown above. 
Offer limited. Send coupon now! 
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DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 

2751 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill. 

Please send the free sample swatch of Da-Lite 

Crystal-Beaded Screen fabric and 16- booklet 

on Da-Lite Screens, containing projection data 
screen size charts. 
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helpful aid to the understanding of scien- 
tific concepts,” she said. While the out- 
lines of content in the book are not in- 
tended to be complete teaching units, 
Sister Aquinas explained that they may 
serve as a guide to schools which wish 
to consider a program in science, health 
and safety as a part of the whole Christian 
social living curriculum for the Catholic 
elementary school. 

Concepts in each subject are arranged 
in the book in the order of difficulty, grade 
by grade, with sufficient repetition to elimi- 
nate memorization of facts. 

Copies of the newly revised publication 
may be obtained from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Wilmette, IIl., which is dis- 
tributing them at the cost price of fifty 
cents a copy. (S36) 


Princeton Center’s N. Y. 16mm Library 

Announcement of the opening of a 
new library of 16mm sound films in the 
New York metropolitan area has been 
made by Sophie Hohne, distribution di- 
rector of the Princeton Film Center. Both 
free and rental films are now available 
from its office at 625 Madison Avenue 
(59th Street), Room 803. 

Special assistance in planning programs 
and selecting films is also being supplied 
by the New York staff to adult and school 
groups using non-theatrical films. (S37) 


New Film Guides 

A new enlarged 16mm film guide is now 
ready for distribution, reports Robert H. 
Redfield, director of the American Film 
Registry, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. (S38) 

The twelfth edition of Post Pictures 
Corporation’s catalogue of sound films has 
been announced by the firm, which is at 
115 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
(S39) 
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FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
& CHOIR GOWNS 


BENTLEY ASIMON : 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 18, N-Y- 
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* FREE SAMPLE OFFER 

« LIFETIME “HAIL MARY” PENCIL 

Complete assorted prayers permanently in- 

scribed on metal compact pencils that cannot , 

« Wear out. Pastel Pearl Finishes. IDEAL for 
gifts—fund raising. AGENTS WANTED. Whole- « 

* sale Prices. 

« GOSPEL PENCIL CO., Gracie Station 

Box 38, New York 28, N. Y. 
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| BOGGED down with committee work on 
| reader selection? Winston’s staff can help 
| you with monographs and vocabulary 
| studies for the famous Easy GrowTH IN 


Reapine. Write WiInsTON FLASHEs. 
IIT 


| POCAHONTAS’ wedding day—335 years 


ago this April 5—recalls childhood’s lost 


| sense of major disappointment upon learn- 


ing that the surname of the John who wed 


| the Indian Princess was Rolfe, not Smith. 


OWI 


|"... MIND your arithmetic. What would 


life be without arithmetic but a sense of 
horrors?’ a famous English essayist said 
to a little girl more than a hundred years 
ago. Today, his counsel still holds, and we 
know of no better way for little girls (boys, 
too) to follow through than via the popu- 
lar ARITHMETIC WE UsESeries, Grades 1-9. 
nary 
DEATH rides the highway at the rate of 
40% of an entire year’s traffic deaths and 
35% of injuries on week-ends. 
a te 


| LEATHER—alligator from South America, 


ostrich from South Africa, morocco from 
England, pin seal from Alaska, saddle from 
the U. S.—these are sources of supply for 
one famous wallet manufacturer. Our 
NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES cover still a 
wider territory and many great industries. 

iid 
CIRCUS a la Ringling began 65 years ago 
as a traveling wagon show. Tosy Tyrer, 
by James Otis, published four years before 
that, is still the best circus story ever 
written. Available in The Winston CLEaR- 
Type Poputar Cuassics. 

id 


NANCY’S WORLD is that of a real child 
in a real first grade. It is the apropos title 
of the first book in the new Winston 
SocraLStupi1Es SeriEs. Mary Willcockson 
is the author; Dr. Roy A. Price, chief 


consultant. “saith 


ANTIBIOTIC, Benelux, genocide, Atabrine, 
jeep, FM, brucellosis video, allergy. Allthese 
new words may be 
found in THe Wrns- 
TON Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition, the only 
dictionary that makes 
for easy reference by 
incorporating in the 
body of the book new 
words as they come 
into usage. 
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1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago 16 
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SERVICE COUPON 4 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, 
Please send me further informa- 

tion about products advertised or 


described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 


Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6, B7, B8, B39, 
B10, Bll, B12, B13, B14, Bis, B16, B17, 
B18, B19, B20, B21, B22 

Sl, S2, S3, S4, Ss, S6, S7, S8, S9, 
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S42, S43 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Three New Floor Maintainers 

Three new floor maintainers: 13-inch 
diameter brush model, a 15-inch and a 
23-inch size, have just been released by 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

“Coupled with the models having 17- 
and 12-inch brush diameters, respectively,” 
the company states, “the three new ma- 
chines permit Clarke to meet the demand 
for a well-rounded line of floor machines 
of varying size and price in the institu- 
tional, commercial and industrial fields. 

“Interchangeable brushes and attach- 
ments provide scrubbing, waxing, polish- 
ing, steel wooling, disc sanding and rug 
shampooing facilities to take care of any 
cleaning and maintenance or treatment re- 
quirement regardless of type of floor or 
traffic conditions.” (S40) 


Blackboard Eraser Cleaner 

The Royal blackboard eraser cleaner, 
with a motor-driven revolving brush, 
especially designed to clean all types of 
blackboard erasers and to protect the 
health of the operator from 
chalk dust. The motor operates on A.C. 
or D.C. (S41) 


is 


injurious 


Tapetone Sound Recorders 

“Tapetone” magnetic tape sound re- 
corders, previously available only in kit 
form, may now be obtained factory as- 
sembled, complete and ready to operate. 
and mounted in a convenient leatherette 
carrying case, according to Tapetone 
Manufacturing Corporation, 202 Tillary 
Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

“An interesting feature of ‘tapetone’ is 
that as the recording is made, any previous 
signal on the tape is automatically erased, 
and the new signals impressed on it will 
keep indefinitely without 
‘Cross-talk,’ 
ers, 


deterioration. 
the bugaboo of many record- 
is completely eliminated, and any 
accidental touching of the reels while the 
machine is in operation will not break the 
tape. 

“Besides its primary function as a sound 
has several additional 
You can use it as a 
public-address system, 


recorder, ‘tapetone’ 
uses of importance. 
a record player, 
and as an amplifier for a high-fidelity 
radio tuner.” (S42) 


Spinner Disc Sander 
“School maintenance departments find 
many time-saving uses on curved or flat 
surfaces for the American speedy spinner, 
a small flexible disc sander, 
the manufacturer, 


” according to 
American Floor Sur- 


facing Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio. “The 
tool is especially useful in refinishing 
desks, chairs and other furniture and 


It is also an ideal 
tool for many types of manual work.” 
(S43) 


equipment in schools. 








Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Traini: g. Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 





Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts Coliege for Women. 
The only exclusively re s college in the Twin 
Cities. Awards the B. B.S., and B.S. in Li- 
brary Science degrees. Sema by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. For in- 
formation address the Dean, Cleveland and Ran- 
dolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








Mount Saint Mary's College 


Los Angeles, California. A college for women. 
Resident and day students. Conducted by Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet. Standard Courses 
leading to the A.B., B.S., and B.M. degrees. 
Teaching Credentials. Secretarial Courses. Lab- 
oratory Technician. Courses recognized by the 
American Medical Association. 

For Catalog address The Registrar 





College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Conducted b 
St. Joseph. Awards B.A. and BS. degrees. Pre- 
pares for secondary school teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology re- 
search; laboratory technicians; creative writing; 
pre-medical; music. A fully accredited College 
tor women. For further information address The 
Registrar. 


the Sisters of 





Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Liberal Arts Course. 


Accredited by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. For further information address the 
Registrar. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the Daugh- 
ters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. Offers 
a four-year course leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi- 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Dean. 








Duquesne University 


Pennsylvania’s first Catholic University. Under- 
graduate and graduate degrees in: Arts and 


Sciences, Business Administration, Law, Phar- 
macy, Music, Education, Nursing. Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 
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as KENEDY BOOKS ARE CATHOLIC IN ALL RESPECTS 
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E P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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GQUOUr.-. 


With cold cuts . . or salads . . or any me 


dishes . . always serve sauce of the proper pi” 
quancy to bring out the full flavor of the viands. 7 
It’s a good practice to keep the whole array of 

Sexton sauces handy. They make a table gar-| 
nishment of their own. We make them our 
selves, in our Sunshine Kitchens. Thousands” 
of users know there is no better assurance of 
quality . . and savings. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 19687 








